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THE GENTLEMAN IN MUSIC, 


NOWING how many unsuccessful attempts have 
been made to define a gentleman, and how 
beside the mark most of those definitions are, 
especially that which is based on conduct or 

on any moral or mental abilities, I must begin by 
plainly stating the meaning I am about to attach to 
the word. For the purpose of this article, then, a 
gentleman is a man who comes of good family—not 
necessarily rich or noble, but gentle—and has had 
the ordinary English gentleman’s education (a good 
public school and, afterwards, one of the universities). 
{ must particularly insist on the university education, 
because my type of gentleman would not be complete 
without it. A boy may leave a public school and mix in 
the world from his eighteenth year or so, and, if he has 
had to rough it, all traces of his education and bringing 
up are lost. Indeed, one of the necessities for my 
gentleman is a fairly comfortable worldly state. He 
must be a member of a family that has at least never 
wanted food, house, and the rest that make a gentle life 
possible. His brothers must be in the Church, the 
Army, the learaed professions, and nowadays, perhaps, 
the higher walks of commerce if it be a family of com- 
mercial origin. The relations of the family will be more 
or less of the same social status—none of them brilliant, 
but all well educated. Let me at once say that this class 
gives us some of our finest men. From it come our 
famous soldiers and sailors,-our great lawyers, and, 
under the present Parliamentary system, most of our 
great statesmen. These men, however stirring may be 
their life, never lose the tone which their family connec- 
tion and education have given them. You could pick 
them out anywhere—in a workhouse if need be. It isa 
well-mannered, courteous class, trained to live laborious 
days and to all kinds of self-denial ; but it is a class with 
decided limitations. 

You may say this is all very interesting and true, but 
what has it got to do with music? In the old days it 
would have had nothing to do with our art. But nowa 
father of a family, however much he might personally 
dislike the profession of music for one of his sons, would 
scarcely be guilty of speaking disrespectfully of a “ fiddler 
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person,” or if he felt inclined to utter the thought in him 
he would probably modify the terms of its expression.. 
More and more the gentleman class is making its way in 
music, as professors, composers, pianists, and even 
singers. The same is true of the stage, I believe. And 
then, of course, this class has largely recruited the ranks 
of musical critics. We ought, of course, to be glad that 
our art is taken seriously enough for men of education to 
enter it, and doubtless this state of things has had the 
good result of making the profession of music socially 
higher than it was once. No one expects an English 
musician, at least, to be long-haired, dirty, ignorant and 
slovenly in his habits. Indeed, so little is this the case 
now that you may be present at an assembly of English 
musicians and never guess they are in the service of the 
art, and it always gives me mild amusement to see one 
of our gentleman musicians in company with some cele- 
brated foreign artist. I suppose the fact that he is a 
foreigner excuses eccentricities of dress and deportment 
which would not be tolerated for a moment in a man of 
English birth and training. But though, as I have said, 
the profession of music has been socially improved by 
the accession of gentlemen to its ranks, the gentleman 
by birth and training is the last man who should be a 
musician. 

Look for an instant at the ideals of our public schools 
and university life. The chief tenet of its faith is uni- 
formity. To do or wear anything singular arouses such 
a storm of chaff that you will find a public school and 
university man has learnt & lesson he can never forget. 
From the time when he brushes his first silk hat to go to 
church to the day when he totters down the shady side 
of Piccadilly to his club, his outward life is regulated by 
the ideals of his class. One of these, and a very fine 
one it is in some respects, is a peculiar stoicism which 
forbids that he shall show emotion of any kind. He 
may feel what he may, but he must not showit. For 
that reason we are called unemotional as a race, And, 
as a matter of fact, these ideals of uniformity and stoicism, 
assumed at first, become in time a second nature. It is 
a good deal because Kubelik, with all his eccentricity of 
hair, has the quiet, subdued air of the gentleman that he 
won the hearts of an upper class not given as a rule to 
the appreciation of violin-playing. Then apart from 
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— school life there is a distinct university ideal. 
oughly speaking, it makes for sanity and clear thinking. 
Excess is held to be the worst vice, and a certain cap- 
tious, critical spirit is engendered. This makes, as it 
is intended, a fine preparation for many learned profes- 
sions, and it is of course the essence of scholarship ; 
but the apotheosis of intellect, or really the process of 
logical reasoning, is not a little barren as the chief asset 
of humanity. It is uncreative and inexpansive, and 
especially is it unfitted as a preparation for music. I 
could, were I to mention names, trace the influence of 
this university life in the musical achievements of those 
who have been brought up to it. Primarily, it leads to a 
certain austerity (the opposite of exuberant excess, you 
see), an intellectual pose. Those of our musicians who 
have been through the usual English gentleman’s educa- 
tion are ardent admirers of Bach. Now I admire Bach 
beyond all the great composers of the past, but Bach 
does not say everything to me, and, beyond all, the 
composer was a man and not at all of the university 
type. But these modern worshippers do their best to 
strip Bach of his humanity. His austerity (much more 
apparent than real) is exaggerated, and the very limita- 
tions of his art are made into virtues. In the same way 
our university musicians have for a long while misunder- 
stood and misinterpreted Brahms. They made a bogey 
of him by insistently dwelling on the dry side of his 
genius, and by modifying the human until it was 
intellectualized. This Brahms and Bach worship had 
much akin to the several religious movements of the 
middle of last century. In part it was a fad; in part a 
very real expression of thought-tendency. Nowadays, I 
believe, there is a new musical movement which, in the 
place of Brahms, idolizes Verdi of the Reguzem. 

‘In composition, perhaps, the trained restraint of the 
educated Englishman does not have so much scope for 
its expression. But in the executant branches it is very 
rampant. That training makes for the suppression of 
emotion, and a certain cool-headed sanity. Now, perhaps, 
it may be true that the art of music should be sane and 
cool-headed ; and you may argue with Tolstoy that it is 
on the wrong lines betause it has departed from sim- 
plicity; but as the composers which the world has 
hitherto produced have not been cool-headed logicians, 
it stands to reason that their music must not be inter- 
preted sanely or coolly. Nor will a mind educated to 
think lightly of emotional stress and storm be at all fitted 
to interpret the music of men who mentally lived a life 
of emotional strife. To play Brahms or Beethoven 
smoothly, and with never-taltering restraint, is to give 
quite a wrong interpretation of much of their music, and 
yet that is what our university musicians look on as the 
ideal Brahms and Beethoven playing. Anything else is 
sentimental, and all the training of our public schools 
and our universities is against sentiment. 

There is another respect in which the influence of 
university life is not good for music, or for anything else 
for that matter. It is that running side by side with the 
love of intellectual austerity there exists a curious effem- 
inacy of thought and outlook. In part this is 
assumed ; but toa great extent it is not. The main 
feature of this educated state of mind is a strange fas- 
tidiousness which manifests itself in a love of all old 
music, especially if it is little-known music. That is its 
present phase; in the past, and until comparatively 
recently, it tended towards a love of old-fashioned Italian 
opera—a taste to a great extent inherited. It may even 
be that it has swung round again to the florid Italian 
aria. But in university musicians you will always find 
some strong strain of affectation, of which they will dis- 





course with quite ladylike enthusiasm. And always that 
early training to uniformity peeps out. I have heard one 
of these university-bred musicians become quite indig- 
nant because a certain famous violinist wore a velvet 
collar on his dress coat. Another characteristic dislike 
is also an effect of the same cause. The gentleman in 
music, whether he be critic or composer or executant, 
has a horror of singers who have made reputations. 
There is something vulgar in their emotionalism, I sup- 
pose, and they “put too much side on.” At any rate, 
artists who happen to be of gentle birth are accepted 
with enthusiasm, although their ideas of strict intonation 
may be very peculiar. Again, it is an assumption of 
intellectuality which commends itself to the university 
musician. If a man cannot sing in tune, but has a 
certain intelligence, he is hailed as a genuine artist. In 
fact, it is curious that as a body these gentlemen do not 
possess very keen musical ears, for they will excuse the 
most glaring faults of intonation provided they have 
accepted an artist as great. 

I hope the reader will not suppose that I am advo- 
cating a return to the dark old days when musicians 
knew nothing beyond their art. Now, more than ever, 
general intelligence is required by the composer and 
executant alike; and besides the actual bearing of 
general culture on the composition or performance of 
music, a man’s brain and nerves become more highly 
sensitive the more he uses them in all directions. But 
the culture required for the musician is not the culture 
of any of our universities. They are, in a sense, pecu- 
liarly Philistine, and turn out men who are singularly 
wanting in artistic appreciation, however well they may 
be prepared for the professions for which logical clear- 
ness and dialectical skill are necessary. A musician, 
indeed, requires quite another kind of education. He 
ought to know most of what has been done in literature, 
especially modern literature; he should have a know- 
ledge of the plastic arts—in which an ordinary university 
man is singularly deficient ; «nd he must, both for pro- 
fessional and artistic reaseas, have a fair and working 
knowledge of modern languages. All this should be, of 
course, in addition to the ordinary mind-training 
education.. Above all, he must live, and I deny that any 
man has really lived whose circumstances have been 
comfortable from childhood. There are exceptions, of 
course, but, as a rule, the musician of means is never 
more than dilettante. This dt/ettante attitude of mind is 
the curse of our England. You find it everywhere—in 
the Army and in politics; and it has gradually worked 
its way into music. It may be said that I have grossly 
exaggerated the importance of the part played in our 
modern musical life by the dé/ettante and university 
musician—by the gentleman in music; but those who 
are behind the scenes know full well what a power this 
new type of musician is gradually becoming in the 
country. Certainly he means well; there is no doubt he 
has a very real love of music, and in many cases he will 
work hard for the realization of his ideals; he is not 
uneducated in music, and he has not the parochial spirit 
that continually cries for British music for the British 
people. But he is essentially of his class and training, 
and both are inimical to music. I am not concerned 
with the question of whether this is good for the country 
or not ; but it is certainly bad for music. And there is 
no great difficulty in showing why this should bs so. 
Music is primarily a matter of feeling, however much 
intellect may be required for its creation or performance 
or complete understanding. The great fault of British 
music and British performers has been a certain coldness 
and want of emotion; and those very defects are pre- 
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cisely the merits for which our universities strive. They 
specialize in the national character, as it were; but the 
very parts in which they specialize are those which can 
have no traffic with music. They and the art are poles 
asunder. EDWARD A. BAUGHAN, 








LEEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


THE Eleventh Triennial Musical Festival was held in 
the Town Hall, Leeds, from the 9th to the 12th ult. 
Much had happened since the celebration of 1898. Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, who had conducted the Leeds Festivals 
since 1880, was called to his rest in November of last 
year, and with his successor came some changes in the 
arrangements. The preparations were on a more ample 
scale than usual. Four days were devoted to the band 
rehearsals in London, the full rehearsals commenced in 
Leeds on Friday evening, October 4th, were continued 
the whole of Saturday the 5th, and Monday the 7th. 
The chorus hada full day’s rest on Tuesday, and the 
band was released by noon that day. These are points 
worth dwelling upon, inasmuch as they afford an object 
lesson to festival managers elsewhere. 

The band and chorus numbered 480. The chorus 
this time was not drawn from so large an area as during 
the period 1892-98, but about 100 singers came from 
adjoining districts. Mr. Alfred Benton was chorus- 
master; Mr. W. Frye Parker was again the principal 
first violin; and Mr. H. A. Fricker organist. Interest 
was attached to the first appearance of Professor Stanford 
as responsible conductor of a great festival. Locally the 
Cambridge Professor had won his laurels, and the com- 
mittee felt safe in confiding the direction of the festival 
to him. 

The programmes were drawn up with the view of 
commemorating the music of the nineteenth century. 
It is obvious that one set of persons might prepare a 
scheme perfectly satisfactory to themselves, but which 
would not meet with the approval of others. It was so 
in this case, and the festival programme has been 
severely criticised. But Leeds has a vigorous habit 
of going her own way, and not caring much for the 
opinions of outsiders. [he worst reproach to be brought 
against the scheme was that of scrappiness. Forty 
composers save one were pressed into service, yet only 
three choral works of large dimensions were presented, 
and one of these belonged to the eighteenth century. 
The symphony, the special growth of the nineteenth 
century, was represented by only one example, and that 
by no means the greatest of its order. There were three 
actual novelties, but many of the items had never before 
figured in a festival programme. 

The festival opened on Wednesday morning the 9th 
ult. with “God Save the King,” the new arrangement 
of Dr. Stanford being used as at Gloucester in September. 
It is correct, but tame after Costa’s showy version. This 
was followed by Sullivan’s Jn Memoriam overture, a 
tribute of respect to the late conductor. It was played 
with impressive effect, the audience upstanding. Handel’s 
Messiah, the solitary oratorio of the festival, formed the 
morning programme. My experience of the sacred epic 
at Leeds has not beena happy one. I first heard it in 
1895—when it was given after an interval of 21 years— 
and the clipping of the ri/orne//i, or omission of them, 
constituted an offence to art. This year there was an 
attempt at restoration. Handel's first version of several 
numbers was adopted. “He shall feed His flock” 
and ‘“‘Come unto Him” were sung in B flat by Miss 
Ethel Wood, a young Yorkshire soprano, who herein 





made her festival déut, and with success. Miss Agnes 
Nicholls, however, sang the second version of “ Rejoice 
Greatly.” She also took the recitative “He was cut 
off” and the air “ Thou didst not leave,” so generally 
assigned to the tenor. “‘Why do the nations” was 
sung to a blending of two versions. The repeat of 
the first part extended to the close in G, and then the 
short recitative, found in the Arnold edition, ended the 
number. But in this edition there is no repeat of the 
first part, and the air only extends to 38 bars. I have 
an old score, without publisher’s name, containing both 
versions. The choruses “ And He shall purify,” “‘ And 
with His stripes,” and “The Lord gave the word” were 
added to the usual “ cuts,” so that the performance had 
a curious character. The principals were Miss Agnes 
Nicholls, Miss Wood, Miss Ada Crossley, Mr. Ben 
Davies, and Mr. Andrew Black. All did well, and not 
one note of Handel’s music was altered for the sake of 
showing off a high or low note. This ought not to be 
anything to be proud of, but it was absolutely a new 
experience to me. The chorus sang with brilliant tone, 
especially as regards the soprano and tenor sections, 
but the bass part lacked power in the low register, the 
voices having too much of the baritone quality. Alto- 
gether it was rather a disappointing performance. 

The evening programme began with the first festival 
novelty, Coleridge-Taylor’s cantata, “The Blind Girl 
of Castél-Cuillé.” This was another disappointment. 
Longfellow’s translation of the Gascon banker-poet’s 
lines is not suitable for music. It is wanting in point, 
and there is no dramatic power in the story. If Jacque 
Jasmine’s poem had been freely treated in dramatic 
form the composer would have stood a better chance. 
His music shows an advance in workmanship, but his 
score is overladen and wanting in contrast. What 
climax was possible Mr, Taylor has attained ; but all 
the efforts of Madame Albani, Mr. Andrew Black, chorus 
and band, failed to kindle much interest in the work. 
The performance was good, and the composer, who 
conducted, received the customary ovation. The second 
pianoforte concerto of Brahms (Op. 83), with Mr. 
Leonard Borwick as soloist, was given in magnificent 
style, and a brilliant rendering of Schubert’s Rosamunde 
overture brought the concert to a close. 

Thursday morning, the roth, was devoted to Verdi’s 
Manzoni Requiem and a miscellaneous selection. The 
soloists in the Mass were Madame Albani, Miss Marie 
Brema, Mr. Ben Davies, and Mr. David Bispham. The 
performance was very fine, the chorus singing better 
than on the previous day. The selection began with 
Bach’s Brandenburg Concerto in G, No. 3. This is for 
strings, and it was played with a rough vigour suited to 
the music. Then came Stanford’s choral song, “ The 
Last Post,” which was remarkably well given, and was 
most effective. Palestrina’s unaccompanied eight-part 
motet, “Surge Illuminare,” enabled the chorus to display 
some of its best qualities. The concert ended with 
Tschaikowsky’s symphonic poem, “Francesca da 
Rimini,” of which a fine performance was given. 

This was the evening programme :— 


OVERTURE, ‘* Leonora,” No, 2 Beethoven 
Scena. ‘* Marfa” (Schiller’s Demetrius) Joachim 
CANTATA. ‘*A Song of Darkness and Light” Parry 
PRELUDE. ‘*Romeo and Juliet” German 
SonG AND CuHorus. ‘A Dirge of Two Veterans” C. Wood 
FINALE, AcT II “Wiltiam Tell” Rossini 


SONG. Cave Scene, ‘‘ Carmen” Bizet 
OVERTURE, ‘*Cheval de Bronze” Auber 

Sir Hubert Parry’s cantata was written for the Gloucester 
Festival of 1898, and has already been described. The 
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composer conducted an excellent performance, and Miss 
Nicholls gave the solos with much charm. She also 
sang very tastefully Micaela’s song from Carmen. Dr. 
Joachim’s Scena was a welcome item, and Miss Brema 
sang it splendidly. The composer conducted, and had 
an immense reception. Mr. German conducted a very 
good performance of his prelude, so there were four 
wielders of the ddfon during the evening. Dr. Wood’s 
** Dirge,” I think, approaches greatness. It may be 
described as a funeral march with episodes for bass 
solo and chorus. The poem is from Walt Whitman’s 
“ Leaves of Grass,” and tells of the burial by moonlight 
of two veterans, father and son, who fell together in the 
same fight. ‘The scoring is full, yet marked by restraint, 
and the expression is lofty and even noble. Mr. Plunket 
Greene gave the solo part with pathetic power, and the 
work made a great impression. Mr. John Coates—a 
Yorkshire tenor—and Mr. Bispham joined Mr. Green 
in the William Tell finale. It was not very effective, 
though soloists and chorus sang well. Still, I was glad 
to see Rossini’s name once more ina festival scheme. 
He is not quite done with yet. The overtures were 
finely played, the last with too much force, but the 
audience appeared greatly to enjoy Auber’s merry 
tunes. 

Friday morning brought another miscellaneous pro- 
gramme :— 


OVERTURE. * Parisina”’ Bennett 
CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA. Psalm 98 Mendelssohn 
SYMPHONY IN D Minor. No. 4 Schumann 
CONCERTO IN B Minor. ‘Two Violins Spohr 
FINALE, Act I. ‘* Parsifal ” Wagner 


The grouping of these names is interesting. The central 
figure, Schumann, in his catholicity, was friendly with 
all; the first and last were at opposite poles. The 
Bennett overture was finely played, as was the symphony 
by Schumann, and the chorus fairly revelled in the bold 
strains of Mendelssohn’s Psalm. Most charming was 
the performance of Spohr’s Duo by Dr. Joachim and his 
erstwhile pupil Sefor Arbos. The band gave judicious 
and tasteful support. The Parsifal excerpt was chiefly 
remarkable for the impressive rendering of the part of 
Amfortas by Mr. Bispham. The chorus was arranged 
with the sopranos and contraltos at the back, but all 
through the singing was of too massive a character for 
the scene, the brass was coarse, and Wagner suffered by 
transference to the concert platform. 

The evening programme was even more varied than 
that of the morning :— 


OVERTURE. ‘*Les Deux Journées” Cherubini 
CANTATA. ‘* Rinaldo” Brahms 
VARIATIONS on an Original Theme. Elgar 


MEMORIAL CANTATA 

CAPRICE (Piano & Orchestra), ‘‘ Africa’ 
DUET. ‘**Romeo and Juliet” 
OVERTURE. ** Benvenuto Cellin’’ 


Glazounov 
Saint-Saéns 
Gounod 
Berlioz 


The novelty here was the cantata by Glazounov, which 
was performed for the first time in England. The text 
is by the Grand Duke Constantine, and it and the 
music were written in celebration of the centenary of 
the Russian poet Puschkin (1799-1837). The cantata 
consists of but five numbers, and is studiously simple 
in the choral writing. There are tasteful solos for 
mezzo-soprano and tenor. The scoring is beautiful. 
The performance was excellent, with Miss Ada Crossley 
and Mr. Coates as soloists. The cantata by Brahms 
went with spirit, Mr. Coates singing the tenor solo. 
That gentleman joined Miss, Nicholls in the duet, which 
went well; and Mr. Borwick p'ayed the Caprice in 
masterly style. The Variations of Elgar, conducted by 


the composer, constituted the feature of the evening. 
The work is the composer’s orchestral masterpiece, and 
the performance was magnificent. 

There were but two compositions in the programme 
of Saturday morning, the 12th. The first was Bach’s 
church cantata, “ Sleepers, Wake!” given at Gloucester 
a month earlier. The first chorus made a great effect, 
but the duets were wearisome. The florid violin solo 
was played by Dr. Joachim, and the cruelly trying oboe 
part in the second duet was admirably given by Mr. 
Malsch. In the Victoria Hall the cantata was out of 
place, and the effect of the performance could not have 
been that intended by the composer. Beethoven’s Mass 
in D was the other work. The principals were Madame 
Albani, Miss Brema, Mr, Coates, and Mr. Plunket 
Greene. This performance was the third at the Leeds 
festivals, but not the greatest, and it would not for a 
moment compare with the memorable rendering of 1883. 
Still it had many fine points. The interval occurring 
before the Gratias agimus broke the continuity of the 
Gloria; but it refreshed the singers, and the succeeding 
portions of the Mass went much better. Dr. Joachim 
played the great violin solo inthe Benedictus, and in his 
grandest manner. 

The supplementary concert in the evening contained 
too many items for mention now. The chorus gave its 
finest display of the week in the “Banquet of the 
Phoeacians” from Max Bruch’s Odysseus. Dr. Joachim 
played in the most delightful manner Mozart’s Violin 
Concerto in A, No. 5, and was thrice recalled at the 
close. Vocal selections were given by Madame Albani 
and Mr. Ben Davies. 

Professor Stanford, by his skill and readiness as 
conductor, quite justified the confidence reposed in him 
by the committee. The festival must be put down as 
a success, though nineteenth century music had to be 
helped out by drawing upon works from the sixteenth 
and the eighteenth. ‘There was little, indeed, in the 
whole scheme to tax the resources available on these 
occasions, and Leeds will do well not to repeat the 
experiment. The half-hour interval at the morning 
performance was this year extended to forty-five minutes, 
thus enabling the audience to obtain luncheon, and the 
performance began half an hour earlier, at eleven o'clock. 
The arrangements outside and inside the building were 
admirable, and all those associated with the hon. sec., 
Mr. Fred. J. Spark, J.P., in the management, deserved 
the best thanks of the visitors. Ss. S. 








SHAKESPEARE IN MUSIC.* 


WHETHER in or out of music the name of Shakespeare 
is always welcome. The poet had a wonderfully versatile 
mind, and, as the author of the book in question remarks, 
“ Hundreds of commentators and thousands of commen- 
taries have not exhausted the many topics which he has 
presented to posterity.” The passages in his plays relat- 
ing to music are specially numerous, and it is therefore 
not surprising to find that they have been made the 
object of special study. Mr. Elson at the outset of his 
interesting work has something to say on the “passing 
eccentricity of the time,” viz. the theory that Bacon was 
the author of Shakespeare’s plays, and to help the pass- 
ing, contrasts sayings of the philosopher with those of the 
poet concerning music. The quotations from Bacon’s 
By Louis C, Elson. 


* “Shakespeare in Music.” (London : 


David Nutt, 6s, net.) 
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“ Sylva Sylvarum” are of importance, yet of little point 
in the discussion, considering the special aim each had in 
referring to the art. Our author notes one little difference 
— Overmuch attention hindereth sleep,” says Bacon in 
speaking of tones. “ Yet,” replies Mr. Elson, “ Shake- 
speare causes the boy in Brutus’s tent to fall asleep to 
music.” But in Midsummer Night’s Dream Titania 
calls for music “such as charmeth sleep”; Shake- 
speare therefore recognized various kinds of music. In 
Winters Tale, by the way, Paulina says, “ Music, awake 
her” [Hermione]. One sentence of Bacon’s is quoted, 
although not directly connected with the Shakespeare 
question. He says : 


. 
“The sweetest and best harmony is, when every part or instru- 
ment is not heard by itself, but a conflation of them all, which 
requireth to stand some distance off.” 


The “conflation” in some modern music would surely 
have caused Bacon, had he lived in these days, to sub- 
stitute another word for ‘‘ some.” 

The expression “ woollen bagpipe,” used in Merchant 
of Venice, has, it appears, puzzled many commentators. 
White, we read, thought the adjective referred to a baize 
covering, and this our author thinks “as likely a solution 
as any.” But does it not seem more natural to explain 
the adjective as meaning rustic, or even coarse? Corio- 
lanus speaks of the plebeians as “woollen vassals.” In 
the very quotation which our author gives from Michael 
Drayton’s “ Poly-Olbion,” the class of persons associ- 
ated with the instrument would agree with rwuséic. 
Drayton tells how 


‘*Some blow the Bagpipe up, that plaies the country round,” 


Mr. Elson notices the curious fact that Shakespeare 
only alludes once to the virginal in his plays, for the 
instrument was popular enough in his day. Pepys is 
quoted, who, in speaking of the great fire in London, 
says: 

‘*River full of lighters and boats taking in goods, and good 
goods swimming in the water, and only I observed that hardly one 
lighter or boat in three, that had the goods of a house in, but there 
was a Pair of Virginalls in it.” 


Our author refers to one of the sonnets (No. cxxviii.) 
‘which may show that he [Shakespeare] had not a very 
perfect knowledge of the instrument.” The poet envies 


‘* Those jacks, that nimble leap, 
To kiss the tender inward of thy hand.” 


Of course the jacks could not leap, but surely the poet 
was justified in using a poetic licence. He must of a 
certainty have seen many a virginal, and known that the 
jack was at some distance from the hand of the performer. 

The instrument, we are told, ‘‘ was always spoken of in 
the plural.” But what about the proverb once inscribed 
on a wall of the manor house of Leckingfield, Yorkshire, 
the first line of which ran thus : 


‘‘A slac strynge in a Virginall soundithe not aright.” 


Of ‘ Sellinger’s Round,” Mr. Elson tells us that it was 
“an especial favourite with the queen [Elizabeth], and 
was, in fact, arranged for her, from an old English melody, 
by her own music-teacher, Doctor Byrd.” We do not 
know that there is any autho-ity for the statement that 
Byrd was the queen’s teacher, or for the “as played by 
Queen Elizabeth,” printed over the music. Mr. Elson, 
in spite of all that has been written to prove the contrary, 
seems to believe the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book to have 
belonged to Queen Elizabeth, for (p. 209) he speaks of it 
as her book. 

In the last chapter our author discusses ‘ Various 





Kinds of Music inspired by Shakespeare’s Plays,” and he 
expressly states that he has not given “a complete list of 
Shakespearian orchestral or operatic music ;” had he, 
indeed, done so, his chapter would have been very much 
longer. There is no reason to complain of his making 
a selection ; it was, in fact, the best thing he could do. 
But has he made a judicious selection? and are there any 
names and works omitted which, for one or other reason, 
deserved a place? Let us look a little into the chapter. 
The subject of Zhe Tempest, we are told, was turned 
into a ballet by Ambroise Thomas. Would it not 
have been better to mention Za Tempesta, an opera by 
Halévy, produced in London in 1850? It was a failure, 
yet a certain interest attaches to the work. Scribe wrote 
the libretto for Mendelssohn, who, however, declined to 
write music to it, because the librettist had shown so 
little reverence for Shakespeare’s text. Of course, all 
Scribe cared for was to prepare a book with oppor- 
tunities for the singers to distinguish themselves, also for 
stage display. “ Azen,” we might say, “ #’etait sacré pour 
un Scribe.” Then, in connection with the play, mention 
might have been made of one of Beethoven’s works which 
was inspired by it. Schindler once asked the composer 
for the poetic clue to the fine Sonata in’D minor, Op. 31, 
No. 2. “ Read The Tempest” was the tone-poet’s reply. 
Again, seeing that Tschaikowsky is the idol of the ie, 
surely his symphonic poem was as much, if not more 
deserving of notice than Thomas’s capering, crawling 
ballet. Mr. Elson does not count Purcell’s setting of 
Shadwell’s arrangement (s¢c) of Zhe Tempest—although 
the composer actually set some of Shakespeare’s lyrics 
in it—among works inspired by the poet, yet he just 
alludes to it; and he might therefore also have named 
Purcell’s Fazry Queen, the libretto of which is based on 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

Passing on to Measure for Measure—and apologising 
in imitation of our author for our “ catalogic” presenta- 
tion—we very naturally find an allusion to Wagner’s early 
opera Das Liebesverbot. The work, we are justly told, 
“seems not to have teen in the Shakespearian spirit, and 
to have had no very great merit.” It is mentioned, how- 
ever, to show that Wagner was “in some degree inspired 
by Shakespeare.” But one or two brief quotations from 
Wagner's writings would have shown how strongly the 
Bayreuth master was influenced by the English poet. 
He did not, in his riper years, base any one of his plots 
on a Shakespeare play, yet both in his writings and in 
his works we see how deeply he was inspired by Shake- 
speare ; that wonderful weaving together of realism and 
idealism, of seriousness and humour, in Die Metstersinger 
offers one out of many instances. 

The best outcome of Richard J//. is “an overture 
by Volkmann.” With that we agree, but as Smetana’s 
symphonic poem bearing the title of the play is noted we 
think Mr. Edward German’s incidental music to the play 
might have been referred to. Indeed, of that composer's 
incidental music in connection with other plays (Romeo 
and Juliet and As yeu like it) no note is taken. And 
now that the “ catalogic ” order is broken, I may add that 
Sullivan’s many contributions to Shakespearian musical 
literature are completely ignored ; his name is not even 
to be found in the index. 

In connection with Macbeth, readers might have been 
reminded that Beethoven once entertained the idea 
of writing a Macteth opera. Collin the poet, for whose 
Coriolan Beethoven composed his great overture, wrote 
the first act of a Macbeth libretto for Beethoven, and 
among the composer’s sketches in the Royal Library, 





Berlin, there is one relating to a “ Witches’ Chorus,” and, 
curiously enough, next to it a sketch of the Largo of the 
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-Trio, in D, Op. 70, No. 1; both are in the key of D 
minor, and in the two there is the same weird character. 
Another indication with respect to the same work is to be 
found on a sheet containing sketches for the “ Ruins of 
Athens.” Beethoven has written “ Macbeth Overture, to 
lead without break into the Witches’ Chorus.”* In the 
complete edition of Collin’s works there is an article on 
the poet written by his brother, Matth. v. Collin, in which 
the latter says :— 


- “Shakespeare's Macbeth, which he undertook to turn into a 
libretto for Beethoven, was left incomplete in the middle of the 
second act, because it threatened to become too gloomy.” 


King Lear natwally leads to mention of Berlioz’s 
overture of that name. Haydn, by the way, wrote some 
incidental music for that play, and also for Hamlet. 

Hamlet, we read, “has been set as opera, even from 
the time of Domenico Scarlatti.” Having harked back so 
far, cur author might have gone still a little further. 
Francesco Gasparini’s Am/efto was produced ten years 
earlier than Scarlatti’s work of the same name. Berlioz’s 
interesting Hamlet March might have been named. 

Then of Romeo and Juliet we are told that operatic 
settings range from Bellini’s / Capuletti ed ¢ Montecchi 
to a modern burlesque. But before Bellini there were 
Vaccaj and Zingarelli, who both treated the same subject. 

At the commencement of the book, in reference to con- 
certed music, Chaucer’s “ Bothe yn Dowced and yn Rede” 
is quoted. The difficult word ‘‘ Dowced” is described as 
“mystic.” Mr. Elson gives Grassineau’s definition of it ; 
but he might also have quoted Lydgate’s lines :— 

‘There were trumpes and trumpetes, 
Lowde shallys and doucetes.” 


Chaucer’s word—which, by the way, he spells with a x, 
not w—is only a different spelling of the same word. 
Grassineau describes it as a dulcimer, and the connection 
of the term do/ce both with dulcimer and doucete is 
evident. 

Some of the above 1emarks have been made to call 
attcntion to a volume not only of interest but of value ; 
others to show how much more might have been said 
about the music inspired by Shakespeare. The author 
probaply felt that it was better to say too little rather than 
too much, but the subject was surely fascinating enough 
to have justified Mr. Elson in testing more severely the 
paticnce of his readers. 


* Ouverture Macdeth fallt gleich in den Chor der Hexen. 





LETTER FROM LEIPZIG. 


Tue theatre management sticks to its habit of bringing out 
one novelty after another, so that the one chokes the other. 
A frequent repetition of a novelty is almost impossible, and for 
it to gain a lasting place in the 7éfertotre is well-nigh incon- 
ceivable. At the beginning of the season, scarcely had Werther’s 
Schatten, tv Kandegger, and Der Ueberfall, by Zollner, been 
bestowed upon the public, when Der folnische Fude, by Weis, 
was again produced on the stage, and Die Abreise, by D’ Albert, 
and Oresteva, by Felix Weingartner, are in immediate prospect. 
Thus, in Leipzig, we have the melancholy spectacle of seeing 
in the course of years dozens of new operas pass across the 
stage, and, with few exceptions, descend into Orcus without 
.leaving behind them a single trace. The few exceptions are: 
Hansel und Gretel, Cavalleria Rusticana, Bajazc?, and even 
Goldmark’s Das Heimchen am Herde, an opera which from 
time to time is revived. Possibly Zillner’s opera Die versunkene 
Glocke may have the good luck to be given now and again. 
Among these exceptions can scarcely be ranked Der folnische 
‘Jude, for the subject has a crushing effect upon the spectator 








without there really being any tragic conflict. One is compelled 
to live, as it were, through the conscience tortures of a murderer, 
and that certainly is no refreshing enjoyment! Hans Mathis, 
innkeeper in an Alsatian village, fifteen years previously to 
the action of the piece, has murdered a Polish Jew who had 
found shelter under his roof, seized the money which he had 
about him, and burnt the corpse. However incredible—yes, 
even inconceivable—it is that such a murder should remain un- 
discovered, the author nevertheless expects the audience to 
swallow it as a fact. The murderer meanwhile has acquired 
great wealth and esteem, and when the opera begins he is 
mayor of the place, and is on the point of giving away his 
daughter in marriage. It is the eve of the wedding, and merri- 
ment is at its height. Then sleigh-bells are heard, and soon 
a Polish Jew appears on the festive scene, and, like the victim 
of the murderer fifteen years previously, begs for shelter for the 
night, whereupon the murderer, terrified, breaks down and falls 
into aswoon. Thus ends the first act. In the second the man 
is seen in his sleeping apartment. Strangely enough, his people, 
in spite of his fainting fit, leave him for the night without anyone 
to keep watch ; and now the public is made to follow the fearful 
dream, which is represented by living pictures, from the first 
judicial proceeding to the moment when the executioner clad 
in red conveys him to the scaffold! Finally his people press 
into the room and find him dead in his bed; they are over- 
whelmed at the death of the worthy man, and weep and pray until 
the curtain falls. Is there in this anything that can be called 
dramatic justice? No one has ever entertained any suspicion 
that this respected man is a dreadful murderer, and that he has 
died without being punished by an earthly judge. The music 
is better than the book. The composer's invention shows itself 
in illustrating what is taking place on the stage in a vivid, 
powerful.manner. And yet he does not offer anything really 
original ; on the contrary, Wagner and Mendelssohn, Beethoven 
and Schumann, and many other composers are forced to deliver 
up much of their wealth. In the first act the composer intro- 
duces some extremely graceful dances, but, curiously enough, 
of Czechish rather than Alsatian character. The reason may be 
that the composer is, as reported, a Czech. The performance 
was most satisfactory, Herr Schiitz, the impersonator of 
Hans Mathis, particularly distinguishing himself. This 76/e is 
indeed the only one of any prominence ; all the other personages 
fall very much into the background. 

On the 2nd of October the Hamburg Vocal Union of 
Teachers, under the direction of Professor Richard Barth, paid a 
visit to this city, and in songs and choruses by Brahms, Hegar, 
Schumann, Cornelius, Sodermann, and in folk songs, acquitted 
themselves well, yet there was nothing extraordinary in their 
singing. Fraulein Samuelson introduced variety into the some- 
what monotonous programme by singing Brahms’s, Schubert's 
songs, etc., but only created a moderate impression. 

The Gewandhaus has now opened its doors; the season 
commenced on October 1oth with a brilliant concert. The 
programme consisted of only four numbers, but three of great 
importance, and one at any rate of considerable length, viz. 
Vieuxtemps’s first violin concerto, which, as is known, is broader 
than it is deep. It was performed by the youthful Alexander 
Fiedemann, from Odessa, with great virtuosity and elegance ; 
specially praiseworthy was his staccato, a prominent feature in 
this concerto. The three orchestral works, Beethoven’s Leonora 
Overture No. 2, Brahms’s Tragic Overture, and Schubert’s 
Symphony in C, were of course performed in most satisfactory 
manner. 








OUR MUSIC PAGES, 


A PIECE with a superscription comes under the head of 
programme-music, and music of this kind is better or 
worse according to the nature of the programme. We 
have here a vivace movement by Cornelius Gurlitt, No. 
57 in Book V.A of Palaestra, edited by Mr. E. Heim. It 
is entitled “ Aufschwung” (Soaring), and although by 
certain upward movements of the melody the term is 
illustrated somewhat literally—in two places, indeed, in the 
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middle and at the end, this is particularly evident—still, 
on the whole it must be taken to mean mental soaring. 
The melody is pleasing and exhilarating, while the simple 
arpeggio pianoforte accompaniment gives to it adequate 
support. 








Rebiews of Hew Music and Hew 
Cnttions. 


Trois Pensées Fugitives pour le Piano, par MAURICE 
MOszKOWSKI. Op. 66.—Polnische Idylien, fir das 
Pianoforte, Op. 24; Romanze fiir Violine u. Piano, 
Op. 20, von Sigismund Stojowski ; Violin-concert, 
No. 2, Op. 60; and Fiinf Pianofortestiicke, Op. 
62, von Christian Sinding.—Badllets pour Piano a 
guatre mains, par Camille Saint-Saéns,—-Deutsche 
Suite fiir Klavier zu 4 Hiinden, von Anton Beer- 
Walbrunn, Op. 22, and Drez Tanzstiicke aus Grétry’s 
heroischem Ballet ‘‘ Céphale et Procris,” zum Con- 
certvortrag frei bearbeitet, von Felix Mottl. Leipzig: 
C. F. Peters. 

THE three pieces by Moszkowski are in the composer’s 

most refined, attractive style. The melodic element is 

strongly represented ; not by short phrases or figures, 
such as are to be found in some modern works, but by 
themes which make a direct appeal. Then there is 
finished workmanship, and writing for the pianoforte, 
which, apart from any merit the music may possess, gives 
real pleasure to the performer.—The Polish Jdyls of 
Sigismund Stojowski consist of five short pieces, with 
titles, which, like those of Schumann, are mood-indicators, 
and therefore of the right sort. The folk character of the 
melodies, the piquant rhythms and harmonies, and the 
refined writing, are qualities which will gain favour for 
these tone-poems. The Romance, for violin and piano, 
by the same composer, with quiet opening and close and 
impassioned middle section, is both skilful and pleasing.— 

The six Sinding pieces are clever and interesting ; but, if 

we mistake not, the composer had an orchestra rather 

than a pianoforte in his mind when composing them. 

We do not for a moment mean to infer that the writing is 

bad or clumsy, but merely that they sound rather like 

clevertranscriptions. The second Violin Concerto, Op. 60, 

by the same composer, is a work which, to be properly 

judged, must first be heard. It is, however, quite possible 
to perceive from the pianoforte score that the music is 
earnest and ambitious. The Allegro opens with a broad, 
dignified theme, to which succeeds one of tenderer aspect. 

There is no virtuoso writing for its own sake ; the move- 

ment is symphonic in character, with an important 

obbligato part for violin. The middle slow movement, 
which opens in fugato style, is serious and expressive ; 
and the spirited finale brilliant, though not commonplace. 

The work well deserves a hearing in London.—The Ballet 

music from Saint-Saéns’ operas, Henry VIII., Samson 

et Dalila, Etienne Marcel, and Ascanio, admirably tran- 
scribed for pianoforte duet by Messrs.. Léon Delahaye, 

E, Guiraud, and A. Benfeld, respectively—the last named 

being responsible for the third and fourth numbers—will 

prove most acceptable to pianoforte players. The music 
is clever and engaging. Henry V///,, with its Scotch 
melodies, and Samson e¢ Dalila, the best known in 

Engiand of the operas, may at any rate at first present the 

chief attractions : but as regards the music Zer se there 

is only ’embarras du choix.—The Deutsche Suite, by 

Anton Beer-Walbrunn, has four movements, Vorspiel, Ele- 

gie, Lied, and Reigen. The musicis not difficult to play, 








and it is fresh, melodious, and generally taking.—The 
three dance movements from Grétry’s Céphale et Procris 
have been arranged by Herr Mottl with skill and taste. 
The “frei bearbeitet” of the title page shuts the mouth 
of any purist who might object to any departure from the 
original text. The music is extremely light and graceful. 
The opera, produced at Paris in 1775, was not successful ; 
but the Ballet music, the best part of it, is charming. 





Danse Negre from the “ African Suite.” By S. COLERIDGE- 
TAYLOR. Op. 35. Orchestral score (No. 61004; 
price, net, 5s.) Orchestral parts (No. 61004 ; price, 
net, Ios.) Pianoforte Solo (No. 6100¢; price, net, 
Is, 6d.) And for Violin and Piano (No. 6100; 
price, net, 1s. 6d.) London : Augener & Co: 

IN music of this kind, in which much depends on rhythm 
and colouring, the composer is particularly successful, 
and in dealing with African melodies, or rather, we 
presume, with clever imitations, therefore, he must feel 
quite athome. He has a happy knack of taking a phrase 
or figure, as, for instance, the principal one, which enters 
after a few introductory bars, and repeating it persistently, 
yet under conditions which prevent monotony ; thematic 
development is only carried out on modest scale in this 
short piece, but what there is of it is somewhat after the 
manner of Beethoven. The music is scored fora large 
orchestra, for in addition to the usual strings and wood- 
wind, including piccolo flute, there are four horns, trumpets 
and trombones, drums, cymbals, and triangle, but they 
are used for colouring purposes, not in order to make a 
great noise. A strong point in this Danse Negre is its 
brevity. Very effective are the few bars leading to the 
well-contrasted middle section in which the principal 
theme is given out in augmentation by first oboe, and 
extended quite @ /a Beethoven. The Danse has been 
transcribed for pianoforte, also for violin and pianoforte, 
by the composer himself. 


March and Soldiers’ Chorus. (Fanfare et Choeur des 
Soldats) from Gounod’s Faust, transcribed by 
Eric Kuhlstrom for Pianoforte Solo. Also “ Concert 
Arrangement” of same. 

WHEN Gounod’s opera was produced at Paris, in 1859, 

it was on the whole coldly received. Some numbers, 

however, made their mark, notably the March, which, as 

Berlioz mentioned in his notice in the Journal des Débats, 

was “redemandée 4 grands cris.” And from that time 

until the present day that March has retained its popu- 
larity. We have it arranged here as a pianoforte solo in 
two forms, the second the more difficult and more 
brilliant, being termed a “concert arrangement.” Both 
are effective, though of course the second represents 

more fully the score, in which the brass plays so im- 

portant a part. —_—_ 

Albumblitter (Album-leaves). Four Characteristic Pieces 
for the Pianoforte. By GUSTAV MERKEL. Op. 18. 
Revised, phrased, and fingered by O. Thiimer. (Edi- 
tion No. 6237; price, net, is.) London: Augener 
& Co 


THE first is a Spring Song (Friihlingslied), with a fresh, 
flowing melody. Thesecondisa Wander-Song (Wander- 
lied), and although, except in the matter of actual move- 
ment, it is difficult to explain how music could represent 
the action of wandering, the melody, which by the way 
is extremely taking, certainly does suggest something of 
the kind. No. 3 bears the superscription /mprompiu, 
and it is a graceful, showy piece. The last number is a 
Cradle Song (Wiegenlied), and under a soft soothing 
melody lies an accompaniment the rocking nature of which 
is quite in keeping with the titles All four pieces, so far 
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as notes are concerned, are easy, but they require expres- 
sive playing, and careful attention to the phrase marks 
and fingering provided by the editor. 


Suite Norvégienne. A Day inthe Mountains. Orches- 
tral Suite. By GasToN BoRCH. Op. 22. Full 
Score (Edition No. 7o12a; net, 3s.) Orchestral 
Parts (Edition No. 70124 ; net, 5s). And Pianoforte 
Solo (Edition No. 7o12c; net, 1Is.). London: 
Augener & Co. 

. THE wonders of Nature of course make a special appeal 

to painters, but musicians are also affected by them, and 

they have frequently :ecorded, and successfully, the im- 

pressions received : Beethoven’s “ Pastoral” Symphony, 

and Mendelssohn’s “ Scotch” Symphony and “ Fingal’s 

Cave” Overture are notable examples, while at the 

present day Grieg’s music undoubtedly owes much of its 

romantic character to the land of the mountain, lake, and 
fiord, in which he lives. Norway, indeed, has inspired other 
composers, among whom, as the title of the work under 
notice shows, is Mr. Borch. His suite opens with an 

Andante, entitled Sunrise and Morning Song, and the 

music with its important horn solo is both pleasing and 

picturesque. Langeletk and Story has a bright principal 
section of piquant rhythm, while the middle or “ story” 
section is soft and plaintive. The short Song of the 

Shepherdess has much charm, the “ song” being assigned 

to the clarinet; the scoring is’ particularly delicate. 

The Return to the Village brings the Suite to an effective 

close, and from the character of the music, with its lively 

tempo and brilliant orchestration, the return is evidently 

a joyful one. The pianoforte transcription by the com- 

poser is very good; the orchestral colouring, however, 

cannot of course be transferred to the keyboard. 


Four Two-part Fugues for the Piancforte. By FRIED- 
RICH KIFL. Op. io. (Edition No. 8194; price, 
ne‘, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 

KIEL is described by Dr. Riemann in his Dictionary 

as “one of the most important of modern composers,” 

and that appreciation is in no wise exaggerated. “He 
went through,” says the same authority, “asevere course 
cf counterpoint with S. W. Dehn,” and had he not been 
possessed of strong natural gifts such a course might 
have resulted in learned yet dry music. The composer, 
however, already in his Op. 1, which consisted of twelve 

canons, showed that study of counterpoint had proved a 

healthy stimulant. Again, here in the four Fugues 

under notice we find remarkable charm and piquancy. 

Bach showed us what he could do with such modest 

means, and though it would be absurd flattery to say that 

Kiel surpassed him, it may truthfully be asserted that no 

other composer, so far as we are aware, since Bach has 

written such clever, interesting and technically attractive 
two-part fugues. _ 

Deux Morceaux pour Piano par GIUSEPPE FRUGATTA, 
Op. 39.—Seconda suite di Stile Antico per Pianoforte 
de Allessandro Longo, Op. 31.—Piéces Romantiques, 
Cahiers 1 and 2, Op. 5; Silhouettes, Op. 3, Nos. 
1—3; Tableaux Lyriques, Op. 1, and Scherzo, Op. 2, 
by Franco da Venezia.—Six Piéces, Op. 9, and Six 
Piéces, Op. 10, pour Piano, par P. Florida ; and Six 
Morceaux pour Piano, Op. tol, par M. Enrico Bossi. 
Leipz'g and Ziitich : Gebriider Hug & Co. 

THE two pieces by G. Frugatta are well written for the 

instrument, and offer good practice ; the second is more 

showy, and, indeed, of the two the more interesting.—The 

Suite of A. Longo consists of a Zoccata con Fuga, in 

which there is sound, interesting music ; the fugue works 

gradually up to a brilliant close. The short Savadanda, 





by the way, has not the rhythm peculiar to that particular 
form. The Giga is clever, lively, and showy.— The 
various pieces by Franco da Venezia all show skill and a 
certain refinement, yet they are all somewhat artificial. 
Among the Pieces Romantiques there is a graceful 
Berceuse which demands delicate playing, and an in- 
teresting /nfermezzo. The first set of Six Pidcgs by the 
same composer contains some pleasing music. The 
Passage de la caravane dans le désert has character, and 
the music, with its constantly repeated figure, has a 
touch of local colouring. The Badinage Valse, with 
its piquant rhythm, an exceeding simple and quaint 
Madrigal, and a showy Valse Brillante, are the most 
taking numbers.—The Six Pieces, Op. 10, by P. Florida, 
are fairly attractive. The best numbers are the Mazurka, 
the Xéverie, which has a flowing melody and light arpeggio 
accompaniment, and the graceful Chant de la jeune fille.— 
The pieces by M. Enrico Bossi are highly attractive. The 
Prélude though simple as to structure, is very effective. 
The return to the opening theme is quite original. The 
Giga is clever, but the music is spontaneous. The Canon 
is another clever number. With a little knowledge and 
a little patience a canon may be constructed according to 
rule, but the outcome may not be, as it is here, music in 
the higher sense of the term. The Canzonetfa is taking, 
though, perhaps, somewhat forced in its harmonies. 
Cache-Cache is lively and humorous, and the Va’se 
Mélancoligue expressive and original. 


How to Tell the Nationality of Old Violins. By BALFOUR 
& Co. Second and enlarged edition. 

IT is not surprising to find that this handy little book has 
reached a second edition. The characteristics of the 
various schools (English, German, Dutch, and Italian) are 
set forthin concise manner,numerous illustrations enabling 
readers to follow the descriptions with perfect ease ; 
fifteen, indeed, have been added to the present edition, 
the first, facing the preface, being the signature of Antonio 
Stradivari inside the celebrated “ Balfour ” Strad. 


Pianoforte Compositions, By HORACE BARTON: Sonata 
in G; Valse Caprice ard Valse Brillante; Romance ; 
Polonaise ; Rondo Scierzando; Barcarolle ; Melody 
in A flat; also a Song, “An Hour with Thee.’ 
London : Augener & Co. 

TO write a sonata requires much courage; in short 

pieces such as those which came into fashion already with 

Schubert, and afterwards with Mendelssohn, Schumann, 

and Chopin, the art of development is reduced to a 

minimum, whereas in a sonata, it is, at any rate in the 

first movement, of considerable importance ; and mere 
mechanical development by means of various scholastic 
devices soon becomes wearisome. The composer of the 
work under notice has interesting subject matter ; there 
is in fact an element of romance in the music which 
prevents interest from flagging in the middle section ; 
the matter, indeed, makes itself felt quite as much as 
the manner. This first movement is in the key of 

G minor, and it is followed by a short and graceful 

Barcarolle in the key of the relative major; the middle 

impassioned section, by the way, owes something to the 

influence of Weber. ‘The /imale consists of an Allegro 
energico, though, of course, for the sake of contrast, the 
energetic character of the opening is not maintained 
throughout ; after a while comes a quiet flowing theme. 

One great merit in the work is the moderate length of 

the movements; there is no diffuseness. The Va/se 

Caprice and Valse Brillante are light, taking, and 

refined ; the composer also writes cleverly and effectively 

for the pianoforte. The Romance is based on an 
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engaging melody, which is enhanced by polyphonic 
touches in the underlying parts. The Polonaise is 
pleasing ; the principal theme, which opens on the 
flattened seventh of the minor scale, is quaint. The 
Rondo Scherzando is a bright piece, and though light in 
character there is no lack of good work ; the rhythmical 
variety in it is a strong feature. The Barcarolle is 
flowing ; the opening theme, by the way, recalls a well- 
known phrase in Die Meistersinger, but it is one of 
those chance reminiscences of which instances are to be 
met with even among great composers. The J/e/ody is 
soft, smooth, and simple, yet not commonplace. The 
Song is quiet and expressive. 


Fortunio’s Song and Reverie. Songs by F. EDWARD 
BACHE. London: Augener & Co. 

THE composer did not live long enough to develop to 
the full his natural gifts, but in what he wrote there is 
skill, charm, and, above all, simplicity. In the first of 
these two songs we have a melody which though un- 
doubtedly simple, is refined, and there are quiet harmonic 
effects in the accompaniment which add to that refine- 
ment. Again, in the Reverie, it is surprising how much 
is effected by modest means. The style of the recit. 
commencing, “’Tis now the silent hour,” may appear 
somewhat primitive in these days of large design and 
thick colouring, but the right mood is conveyed, while 
the opening peaceful section and the Andante larghetto, 
with its impassioned strains and delicate harmonies, 
cannot fail to give pleasure to persons whose tastes are 
not vitiated by modern extravagances. In the hands of 
great composers strong and effective use is made of 
harmony and counterpoint; it is when employed by 
musicians of talent and not genius that they are apt to 
become actual sources of weakness. Hortunzohas French 
words, by Alfred de Musset, and the Reverie, by Gustav 
Rey, while both have excellent English translations by 
Miss Constance Bache. 


Vocal Duets for Female Voices. With Pianoforte Ac- 
companiment. Words by BERNARD PAGE. Music 
by ARTHUR W. MARCHANT. Spring Song (Edition 
No. 4103@; price, net, 4d.), and Zhe Streamlet, Sum- 
mer Song, Companions, When the World's Asleep, 
and Ye Merry Elves (Edition Nos. 41030, 4103¢, 
41034, 4103e, and 4103f; price, net, 3d. each). 
London : Augener & Co. 

ALL these duets are not only smoothly written and 
melodious, but they are simple, and therefore of practical 
use. There is always a danger of undervaluing music of 
this kind, because many masterpieces display elaborate 
workmanship, and there is a strong tendency nowadays 
to admire complexity for its own sake, or rather, perhaps, 
to mistake it for profundity. And then, again, the 
cheerful poems by Bernard Page contrast pleasantly 
with the gloomy subjects to which composers are now 
so partial. In nature, shade alternates with sunshine, 
and so in art there must be mirth as well as mourning. 


New School of Studies for the Pianoforte. Edited 
by O. THUMER. Book VIId,; Jntermediate Grade, 
Series 1. (Edition No. 66070 ; price, net, 1s.) London : 
Augener & Co. 

THE first number in this volume is by Czerny, for his 

name whatever the grade, is pretty sure to be in it, and it 

offers scale practice for both hands, of the most useful 
kind. No. 2 on broken chords, and No. 5 on repeated 
notes are bythesame composer. Bach’s “ Invention” in 

C isa study for the mind as well as the fingers ; it is here 











provided with some excellent phrase marks. There are 
studies by Loeschhorn, Concone, Kalkbrenner (a capital 
one in thirds for both hands), Schmitt, Bertini, three more 
by Czerny besides those named, and one of Heller’s 
attractive Etudes for developing a feeling for rhythm and 
expression. wee 
Barbara's Song Book. By CECILE HARTOG. Pictured 
by JOHN HassALL. Words by ELLIS WALTON. 
London : George Allen. 
ON the title-page may be seen Miss Barbara with her 
Song Book, which contains eight numbers. The melodies 
are refined, and they are supported by accompaniments 
light and dainty ; the music, in fact, is not of the usual 
jog-trot order. But the music is not the only attractions 
there are cheerful poems and delightful pictures; the 
faces of Barbara’s dolls, of the children’ buffeted 
by the wind, and of the small group watching the 
May-Day procession are highly characteristic. This 
triple union of the arts will please both young and old. 





Incidental Music to “ Herod.” Suite for Orchestra by 
S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. Op.47. Transcribed as Duet 
for the Pianoforte by the composer (Edition No. 
6880 ; price, net, 2s. 6d.). London: Augener & Co. 

We recently noticed the arrangement for piano solo of 

this Suite, consisting of four movements entitled “ Pro- 

cessional,” “ Breeze Scene,” “ Dance,” and “ Finale.” In 
transcribing orchestral music, four hands are more ser- 
viceable than two. Not only can they convey a better 
idea of the score, but the music, from a pianistic point of 

view, can be made more attractive ; transcriptions for a 

single pair of hands, if any genuine attempt be made to 

reproduce the effects of a score, is almost bound to be 
more or less uncomfortable. 





Arena: A Collection of Duets for Two Violins, arranged 
in progressive order. Carefully marked and anno- 
tated by ERNST HEIM. Book IVa. (Edition, No. 
118042 ; price, net, Is. 6d.) London: Augeher & Co. 

IN this fourth Book of the comprehensive series to which 

we have for some time past been calling attention, there 

are duets up to the third position. The first of these is 
by C. Gurlitt, and it consists of two light, lively move- 
ments, and between them a short, expressive Andanie. 

Next comes a Sonatina by Ignaz Lachner, also in three 

movements, of fresh, pleasing character; and in the last 

place a work of similar kind by G. B. Viotti, whose duets 
have been justly described as, next to Spohr’s, “ the most 
valuable contributions to this branch of violin literature.” 

As usual in these books, additional pieces, by Lachner, 

Hofmann, Mazas, Kalliwoda, and Pleyel, are recom- 

mended. -__ 

Prize Quintet for Two Violins, Viola, Violoncello and 
Horn (or Viola) by EMIL KREUzZ, Op. 49 (Edition 
No. 7165 ; price, net, 4s.). London: Augener & Co. 

THIS excellent work gained a prize in a competition 

organized by Mr. Lesley Alexander, and a performance 

of it was given at the Steinway Hall last February. It 
was then played with horn, but as performers on that 
instrument are not very numerous, that important part 
has been arranged for viola solo. In the present edition 

(of the parts only) the two versions are given. The first 

movement isan Allegro Moderato, the subject matter of 

which is thoughtful and impassioned ; the workmanship 

too displays ability of no common order. Next comes a 

Romance, the expressive opening theme showing clearly 

that the composer understands the attractiveness of 

melody. In the middle section there is an effective work- 
ing-up in which changes from duple to triple measure 
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are of good effect; the soft coda offers a last remini- 
scence of the theme. There is a brisk, bright Scherzo 
with a well-contrasted Trio, while the Finale (Allegro 
ma molto moderato) brings the quintet to a highly 
satisfactory close. 








IN THE CONCERT ROOM. 


THE autumn musical season may be said to have begun 
on October 12th, when Mme. Clara Butt and Mr. Kennerley 
Rumford gave a concert at the Queen’s Hall. The pro- 
gramme calls for no particular comment except that it 
included a new and clever song, “ Come, gentle night,” by 
Dr. Edward Elgar. On the 19th, Mr. Vert opened 
St. James’s Hall with his annual concert. Here again 
the critic has not much to say of such well-known artists 
as Lady Hallé, Madame Albani, Miss Ada Crossley, 
Mr. Ben Davies and Mr. Andrew Black. At the Stein- 
way Hall, the first of three recitals by Madame Edith 
Henderson, Miss Winifred Jones, and Miss May Warley 
was given on October 15th, and on the same evening 
Mr. Herbert Brown, a clever young baritone, gave a 
recital at the Bechstein Hall. In addition to these 
concerts, it should be added that the first of the new 
series of Crystal Palace Concerts was held on October 
12th. Theattendanceat the first two of the series has not 
been very encouraging, but then the programmes have 
been singularly hackneyed and uninteresting, and it may 
be that the Promenade Concerts have some effect on the 
attendance at Sydenham, as the Queen’s Hall orchestra 
can be heard at a cheaper price at the Queen’s Hall than 
at the Crystal Palace. No doubt Mr. Newman will make 
the post-Christmas concerts of a more interesting charac- 
ter. The concerts already mentioned, with a couple of 
pianoforte recitals by Mr. Mark Hambourg, make up the 
list to the end of the third week of October. The season 
was in full swing towards the end of October. On the 
21st, Dr. Richter gave the first of his three concerts, too 
late for notice this month, and on the 26th both the 
Popular Concerts and the Queen’s Hall Symphony 
Concerts started. 

But though there does not seem to have been much 
music during the last two weeks of September and the 
first three of October, London has really had a series of 
rematkably interesting Promenade Concerts. A glance 
at the list of novelties at the end of this article will show 
that Mr. Newman has done all that is possible to remove 
the reproach of hackneyed programmes. It may be true 
that few of these new works have been of any great 
value; but the intelligent. amateur should desire to 
become acquainted with new music just as the reader 
likes to. peruse new books. And the fact that a com- 
mercial manager has found it possible to produce so 
many novelties is interesting in itself, and shows that 
with a permanent orchestra and a long series of concerts, 
much can be done that is impossible with isolated 
orchestral concerts, or even with a short series of 
concerts such as those of the Philharmonic Society. It 
is to be hoped Mr. Newman will extend this policy, for he 
is gradually becoming the Barnum of orchestral music. 
In addition to these Promenade Concerts, the Queen’s 
Hall Symphony Concerts, and the Crystal Palace Concerts, 
he has engaged the Albert Hall for a series of Saturday 
Afternoon Concerts on November 16th, 23rd, 30th, and 
December 7th and 14th, and after Christmas there is to be 
another series of Promenade Concerts at the Queen’s Hall. 
This number of concerts will probably have the effect of 
making a familiar or hackneyed programme no longer 
possible. 





The most important of the novelties was undoubtedly 
Weingartner’s second symphony. It has hardly, perhaps, 
received its meed of praise from the critics. Weingartner 
may not be a creative genius, but he is a musician of 
individuality and uncommon cleverness. The symphony 
zs individual ; its shape is symmetrical ; its polyphony of 
absorbing interest; and the scoring is worthy of much 
admiration. A further hearing of the work may modify 
this judgment; but it is certainly not a work to be 
dismissed hastily as capellmeister music. Audiences 
are too exacting; they have no place in their appre- 
ciation for any composition which is not informed by 
absolute genius. Dr. Edward Elgar’s Adagio for strings, 
brass and organ is not one of his best compositions : it is 
comparatively an ad captandum piece of grandiose 
religious writing. The Symphony in C by Balakireff is a 
graceful, somewhat Mozartian composition, but absolutely 
unoriginal. Of much more interest was Herr Fritz 
Volbach’s symphonic-poem. It is avowedly descriptive 
music, and has an old Rhenish legend as its subject. 
Two royal children, in love with each other, are separated 
by a broad river. The princess places three lights on her 
side to guide the prince in his attempt to swim the river. 
Of course, he is drowned, and she falls lifeless on his 
dead body. The themes are distinctive, and treated with 
much imagination, and the composer knows how to score, 
It is a composition which should be heard again. 
Glazounow’s ballet music was written for the St. Peters- 
burg Op:':a House, and was produced there last year. 
It is decidedly clever, and is well scored, but though 
pleasing and picturesque enough, it has not any marked 
individuality—it is not a Casse-nozisette, for instance. In 
any case, ballet music which depends so much on the 
action and dances for which it is written is out of place in 
a concert room. It may be that some English musicians 
and critics will have to modify their high opinion of 
Glazounow. The best work he has done is in his 6th 
Symphony, which Dr. Richter has so often conducted. 
But even that symphony is really Tschaikowsky and water. 
Of the other novelties in the list there is not much to 
be said. Celega’s // Cuore di Fingal is unoriginal and 
uninteresting ; but Clarence Lucas’s Macbeth overture 
and J. C. Ames’s Der Letzte Inka overture may be cited 
as good examples of the modern British school. 

Mr. Mark Hambourg has been playing at several of 
the Promenade Concerts, and he has also given a couple 
of recitals. It is some time since he was heard in 
London, and he has decidedly improved. In his more 
youthful days he was inclined to be too violent and hard, 
and one feared for his future, for there are so many physical 
pianists that no one wants to see their ranks swelled. 
Mr. Hambourg has lost a deal of this crude violence, and 
that he has the deeper poetic gifts of a great artist has 
been shown this season; but there is still too much 
inclination to make virtuoso effects, and there is still some 
want of sympathy. He exaggerates ¢empi, both fast and 
slow, and he is too much inclined to “bring down the 
house” by sheer physical force. One might say the same 
of Paderewski, it is true, but then Paderewski has an 
individual charm which makes us forgive his inartistic and 
frenetic outbursts. But in the case of Mr. Hambourg 
one is inclined to assign these faults to youth. One 
hopes they will be corrected, for the young pianist has 
unquestionable talent, and talent of the grand style. 

There is nothing else to chronicle of the musical doings 
in the London Concert-room except the visit of Sousa and 
his band. This much-advertised combination gave three 
concerts at the Albert Hall, on Friday evening, October 
4th, and Saturday afternoon and evening, October 5th. 
It is impossible Ito give an idea of this wind-band by 
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comparing it with any we know in England. Of fifty- 
two performers, including the tympani and drums, twenty- 
five are wood-wind instrumentalists. There are fourteen 
B flat clarinets, four flutes, two oboes, an alto clarinet, 
and a bass clarinet. The band also includes four saxo- 
phones, four cornets, two trumpets, a fluegelhorn, four 
horns, three trombones, two euphoniums, and four 
tubas. The bass is extremely rich, owing to the 
saxophones and the immense tubas. The precision, 
energy, and expressiveness of the playing were 
amazing, and Mr. Sousa has a right to be proud of 
his band. But the music in which they are most suc- 
cessful—the Sousa marches and the like—is precisely 
that which one does not care to hear at a sclemn concert 
in the Albert Hall. This month the band is engaged to 
play at the Empire Music Hall, which is certainly more 
suitable for the particular style of music for which Sousa 
and his band are famous. 

The following new works were performed during the 
month :—Liapounofi’s Overture Solennelle, Promenade 
Concerts, September 21st ; Edward Elgar’s Adagio for 
strings, brass, and organ, Promenade Concerts, Septem- 
ber 23rd ; Weingartner’s Symphony in E flat, No. 2, 
Promenade Concerts, September 24th; Balakireff’s 
Symphony in c, Promenade Concerts, September 26th ; 
Clarence Lucas’s Macdeth overture, Promenade Con- 
certs, September 28th; Otto Floersheim’s “ Liebes- 
novelle” Suite, Promenade Concerts, September 28th ; 
N. Celega’s “Il Cuore di Fingal,” symphonic poem, 
Promenade Concerts, October 1st; J. C. Ames’ “Der 
Letzte Inka,” Promenade Concerts, October 5th ; Josef 
Bloch’s Suite Poétique, October roth ; Volbach’s “ Es 
waren zwei Kénigskinder,’ symphonic poem, Prom- 
enade Concerts, October 12th; Glazounow’s “Les 
Saisons ” ballet, Promenade Concerts, Part I., October 
17th, and Part IJ., October 19th ; A. F. M. Klughardt’s 
‘*Festival” overture, Promenade Concerts, October 17th. 


Musical Potes, 
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HOME AND COLONIAL. 


London.—The secretary of the Royal Academy of 
Music informs us that scholarships have been awarded to 
Mr. Hubert C. V. Gascoigne and to Miss Julia Harper- 
Higgins for pianoforte playing; to Miss Ethel May 
Lister (soprano) and Mr. Linasay Yorke Squire (tenor), 
for singing; and to Mr. Bertram Walton O’Donnell, 
Mr. Leonard Wilfred Peppercorn, and Mr. William 
Stanley Greening, for violoncello playing. The following 
additions to the professional staff have recently been 
made: Harmony and composition, Mr. Charles 
Macpherson (sub-organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral), and 
violoncello, Mr. Herbert Walenn. 

Mr. Walter Macfarren commenced a series of six 
lectures at the Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden 
Street, on Wednesday, October 23rd ; they will continue 
weekly until November 27th inclusive. The subject of the 
whole course will be: “ Pianists, Ancient and Modern : 
Clementi to Brahms.” 

Lady Jenkinson’s Thalberg scholarship.—The Literary 
Examination will be held at the Royal Academy of Music 
on Saturday, December 14th, at 11 o’clock. The com- 
petition will take place on the following Monday. 

St. Anne’s, Soho: Performances of Bach’s Christ- 
mas Oratorio are to be given at this church in 
December and January, under the direction of the 





organist, Mr. E. H. Thorne, who, by the way, is at the 
present moment giving an interesting series of Bach 
organ recitals here every Saturday afternoon. 
Birmingham.—The Harrison Popular Subscription 
Concerts began on the 7th ult. with a visit from Madame 
Patti, who created the usual furore. Her associates were 
Miss Edna Thornton, Mr. William Lavin, and Mr. 
Santley, vocalists ; Miss Sant-Angelo, pianist, Miss Elsa 
Ruegger, violoncellist, and Mr. F. T. Watkis, accompanist. 
The programme was popular, but good, and the Town 
Hall was crowded. On the 16th Miss Louie Scott and 
Miss Alice Davies gave a chamber concert in the 
Masonic Hall, assisted by Miss Eldina Bligh (violin) 
and Mr. Herbert Walenn (violoncello). Miss Scott’s 
pianoforte playing, and Miss Davies’s singing, gave 
pleasure to the audience. The third Trio, Op. 52, of 
Rubinstein, was the chief feature of the programme. 
The next evening, the 17th, the Festival Choral Society 
opened its season of concerts: Verdi’s Reguiem, and 
Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise, formed the pro- 
gramme. With Madame Albani, Miss Giulia Ravogli, 
Mr. Lloyd Chandos, and Mr. William Llewellyn as the 
principals, a magnificent performance’ of Verdi’s work 
was given, the chorus especially distinguishing them- 
selves. The Hymn of Praise also went exceedingly 
well. The band was led by Mr. T. M. Abbott, Mr. 
Perkins was at the organ, and Dr. Sinclair conducted. 
—Mr. Greet’s Savoy Theatre Opera Company gave a 
week’s season at the Prince of Wales Theatre, beginning. 
on the 14th ult. Sullivan’s latest (unfinished) opera, 
The Emerald Isle, was the work performed. Mr. German’s 
clever co-operation in this was much admired, and 
full houses were the rule. The mounting, stage manage- 
ment, and costumes were admirable. The Saturday 
Matinées at the Royal Society of Artists began on the 
5th, and popular concerts have been given in the Town 
Hall every Saturday evening. The production here of 
Saint-Saéns’ Samson and Delilah, by the City Choral 
Society, on the 24th, must be dealt with next month. 
Liverpool.—The Sunday Concerts at New Brighton Tower 
came to an end on September 29th, when the orchestra, 
under Mr. A. E. Rudewald, gave excellent renderings of 
Glazounow’s Fifth Symphony, Elgar’s “ Cockaigne” Over- 
ture, and Cowen’s “ Butterflies’ Ball.” The vocalists were 
Miss Lilian Wormald and Mr. Harold Wilde. On the 
30th the Moody-Manners Opera Company visited the 
city, and gave, during the week, performances of Lohen- 
grin, The Star of the North, Faust, Siegfried, Carmen, 
Tannhiuser, and The Bohemian Girl. It was highly 
creditable to the company to attempt Steg /ried, of which 
the performance was good on the whole, in spite of the 
smallness of the orchestra, and some bad staging at 
times. The Philharmonic Society gave their first concert 
of the season on the 8th inst., and presented a character- 
istic programme. The symphony was the “ Eroica,” and 
Lady Hallé played the Mendelssohn Violin Concerto and 
Beethoven’s Romance in G. Saint-Saéns’ overture “La 
Princesse Jaune” supplied the modern relief. Miss 
Macintyre, who was not in very good voice, sang songs 
by Mozart and Chaminade. On the 15th the first Richter 
Concert took place, the programme being entirely 
Wagnerian, ranging from Rzenzz to Parsifal. Mr. Louis 
Fréblich gave fine renderings of Wotan’s “ Farewell,” 
Wolfram’s song, and Sachs’ “ Wahn, Wahn.” A Wagner 
concert from the Richter orchestra is better than no 
concert at all; but a good many people are longing to 
hear something new from Dr. Richter. At the Orchestral 
Society’s concert on the 19th, the symphony was 
Glazounow No. 5. Two military marches by Dr. Elgar 
were played for the first time, and before these lines 
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appear in print, Mr. Wood will have given the London 
public an opportunity of appreciating their merits. 
Mr. Frohlich sang Pogner’s’ Address and a group of 
songs, while Mr. Leonard Borwick played Beethoven’s 
C minor Piano Concerto in a somewhat frigid manner. 

Oxford.—The first volume of a series, embracing the his- 
tory of music from the beginning of the fourth to the middle 
of the nineteenth century, has just been issued by the 
Clarendon Press. Itis the first of two volumes by Mr. H. E, 
Wooldridge, Slade Professor of Fine Art in the University, 
dealing with the music of the Medizval Church. The 
second volume, also Volumes III. and IV. : “ The Seven- 
teenth Century,” by Sir C. H. H. Parry, and “ The Age 
of Bach and Handel” by Mr. J. A. Fuller-Maitland, 
will appear. 

Stourbridge.—Mr. Watson Smith, chairman of the 
committee of the Concert Society, in reference toa remark 
made by Mr. E. A. Baughan in his article “ Reflections 
on Festivals,” which appeared last month, as to the rare 
opportunities amateurs have of hearing Brahms’s 
Requiem, has written to say that the work was per- 
formed here last season. The prospectus of the 
seventeenth season (1901-2) shows the enterprise of the 
Society. On December 30th the Requiem will be re- 
peated, and the same programme includes the “ Choral” 
Symphony. 

Edinburgh.— In his introductory lecture, delivered in the 
University on the 14th ult., Professor Niecks appeals to 
wealthy patriotic Scotchmen to provide funds for the 
establishment of a really good school of music, and he 
gives his idea of what such an institution should consist. 
“General Reid,” he remarks, “towhom we owe the inclu- 
sion of music among the subjects taught in our university, 
founded a professorship of the theory of music, not a 
school of music in the usual acceptation of the word.” 
The lecturer justly says that not only would it influence 
its pupils, but the music cultivation of the whole country. 
—The Edinburgh season has made an early start. 
In the fortnight commencing October 5th we have 
had a Marchesi Ballad Concert, a recital by a“ Daisy 
Chain” and “ Persian Garden” party, a highly successful 
production of Wagner’s Szeg/7 zed, by the Moody- Manners 
Opera Company, and the first of the Harrison Concerts, 
with Patti on the pregramme. The Marchesi Concert 
would help to prove that the musical profession, like all 
other callings, has its proportion of specialists. A soprano 
may be so gifted as to do full justice tothe dramatic calls 
of Der Erikinig, but it does not follow that she will also 
shine in the “ Jewel Song,” and it was mainly on this 
account that Madame Marchesi’'s efforts on this occasion 
did not meet with so much appreciation as on former 
visits. The company, however, included Mr. Gregory 
Hast, and the singing of that convincing artist was the 
‘most enjoyable part of the programme. Gocd words 
wedded to good music are not too frequently met with 
nowadays—ill-assorted marriages being more common— 
but in the “ Daisy Chain” and “In a Persian Garden” 
there is happy ccmbination of music and lyrics, for the 
former, by Miss Liza Lehman, is charming ; and the 
latter, by various writers of standing, are delightful. The 
song-cycles in question were performed on October 7th 
by a fair company of singers, among whom Mr. Charles 
Tree was most prominent. The Moody-Manners Opera 
Company deserve all encouragement for their enterprise. 
To produce Zristan and Jsolde and Siegfried, both for 
the first time in Edinburgh, in two successive visits is 
really praiseworthy, and, from the quality of the perform- 
ances, one begins to realize that provincial opera is 
looking up. The same success that attended 77istan in 
the spring was gained in the performance of Siegfried on 





October 16th. Philip Brozel’s singing and acting in the 
title-réle were all that could be desired, and in Signor 
Gherardi’s Mime, one could not help byt admire his 
artistic submission to the vocal requirements of the dwarf. 
The first Harrison Concert included a couple of artistes 
who have sung through a generation or two, and must at 
one time have delighted our grandfathers and grand- 
mothers. Patti and Santley really challenge comparison 
with the immortal brook. The heavy prices associated 
with the diva did not prevent the music hall from being 
completely filled, though doubtlessly a large percentage 
were present on principle. 

Dublin.—We are promised great musical treats during 
the coming season. The committee of the Dublin Musical 
Society—founded in 1876 by the late Joseph Robinson— 
will give seven concerts, four miscellaneous and three 
choral. The artists engaged are Madame Albani, Lady 
Hallé, Santley, Miss Muriel Foster, Melfort D’Alton, 
Miss Winifred Wynne, Mr. F. Masters, Ffrangcgon Davies, 
Miss Florence Schmidt, Madame Kirkby Lunn, Mr. 
Gwyllm Richards, Mr. Denham Price, Madame Bertha 
Moore, Mme. Clara Butt, Kennerly Rumford, Joe Reed, 
and Dr. Joseph Smith (conductor) ; band and choir, 350 ; 
works to be performed— Zhe Golden Legend, The 
Messiah, Verdi's Manzoni Requiem Mass ; concerts— 
November 4th, 6th, and 22nd. Mrs. Page-Thrower 
makes the welcome announcement that Dr. Hans 
Richter’s famous Hallé Orchestra is to be with us on 
March roth, 11th, and 12th, 1902. At a largely attended 
meeting of performing members of the Dublin Orchestral 
Society, on October 8th, all present pledged themselves 
to give their gratuitous services for two concerts and the 
necessary rehearsals. The contribution thus offered by 
the musicians amounts to £160, surely a solid proof of 
their sincere goodwill to Dublin music. The Society 
proposes to give six concerts, the first, probably, in 
November. Madame Coslett-Heller’s Song Recital is 
announced for November 14th. She will be assisted 
by Madame Marie Fromm (solo pianist) from Berlin. 
Madame Coslett-Heller is an excellent artist, and has a 
very fascinating manner, so it is to be hoped she will be 
wellsupported. Her programme will include the choicest 
compositions of Purcell, Lully, Schubert, Brahms, Chopin, 
and Stanford. The committee of the Chamber Music 
Union has made arrangements to give the first recital on 
November 14th, at 4 o’clock, in the large hall, Antient 
Concert Rooms. The Union was established last season 
with the object of giving performances of classical 
chamber music. This season ten afternoon concerts 
will be given (including two piano recitals by Signor 
Esposito). Artists: 1st violin, Mons. Ch, Schilsky 
(London); 2nd violin, Mr. P. Delany; viola, Mons. 
Grisard ; violoncello, Herr Henri Bast; pianist and 
conductor, Signor Michele Esposito. Programmes will 
include Bach’s Concerto in C major for three pianos, 
Mozart’s Clarinet Quintet, Beethoven’s String Quintet 
and Horn Sonata, Schubert’s Piano Quintet, Brahms 
String Sextet and Horn Trio. The Orpheus Choral 
Society—conducted by Dr. Culwick—has started its 
fourth season with better prospects than ever. Can- 
didates for choir membership were so numerous that 
many had to be refused admission, as the number of 
members is limited. This Society was founded for the 
giving of representative works from the grand old mad- 
rigal writers, the best modern part-songs and glees, and 
works of local musicians. The Society has a most suc- 
cessful record, artistically and financially. The items for 
first concert, December 3rd, will be: “So Saith my 
Fair,” Marenzio ; “The Silver Swan,” Orlando Gibbons ; 


|“ All Creatures now are Merry,” John Benet; “The 
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Serenade,” Brahms; “The Sea hath its Pearls,” 
Pinsuti; “Autumn is come again,” F. Corder; “An 
April Pastoral,” Sweeting; “It was a Lover and His 
Lass,” Barnby; “Boat song,” Cowen; “ Lodore,” 
Joseph Seymour. The retirement of Dr. Culwick as 
delegate of the Leinster Section I.S.M. is a great loss 
to music and musicians in Dublin. During his term of 
office he rendered yeoman service in the cause he has so 
much at heart. 

Isle of Man.—The tenth annual music competitions of 
the Fine Art and Industrial Guild, under the president- 
ship of the Hon. Alice Margaret Henniker, will take 
place on Wednesday and Thursday, March roth and 2oth, 
1co2. The adjudicators will be Roland Rogers, Mus. 
Doc. Oxon., and E. Dunkerton, Lay Vicar of Lincoln 
Cathedral. The competitions are divided into twenty- 
eight classes, to each of which first and second prizes are 
attached. 

Christchurch, N.Z.—At the reception given last June by 
the Mayor and Mrs. Rhodes on the occasion of the visit 
of the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York, a 
concert was given at which Mrs. Burns’ successful singing 
so pleased the Duchess that she sent for the artist and 
specially thanked her for the pleasure which she had 
given. Mrs. Burns is said to have a voice of sweet, rich 
quality of tone. 


FOREIGN. 


Berlin is to have a “ Rhapsody Theatre,” dramatic and 
musical, under the direction in chief of the litterato, 
Ernst von der Planitz, at which only first-class artists 
are to appear. The musical department will be in the 
hands of Fritz Otto and Oskar Morike.—A new “Chamber 
Music Union,” which will devote special attention to the 
performance of works for wind instruments, both classic 
and modern, has given its first concert. The novelties 
included a Quintet, Op. 79, by August Klughardt, which 
makes up for a rather dry first movement by fresh 
melodic flow, in the eclectic style, in the following 
sections of the work. Even more effective proved the 
same composer’s Concerto for Oboe in F, Op. 18, finely 
played by Franz Rundfuss.—Last May we mentioned the 
highly favourable appearance of Herr Dettmar Dressel, 
of London, as violinist ata concert at Wiesbaden. He 
has recently played at a vocal recital given by Miss 
Martha Cunningham at the Simgakademie, Berlin. The 
lVossische Zeitung comments on his elegant style of 
bowing, his excellent technique, and his musical taste. 
—The great Viennese Artaria collection of musical 
autographs, previously referred to, has now been handed 
over to the Berlin Royal Library. The ninety-three 
Beethoven manuscripts include the last two Pianoforte 
Sonatas, Op. 110 and 111, the “Missa Solemnis” 
(originally acquired by the late Dominik Artaria for 
seven florins!), and the Choral Finale of the Ninth 
Symphony ; the three preceding parts having, like the 
Kyrie of the Mass, been received by the said library 
from Beethoven’s famulus, Anton Schindler, some time 
ago. Haydn is represented by thirty-two autographs, 
besides numerous copies of mostly unpublished chamber 
works, which include over 120 trios for flute and strings. 
There are six manuscripts by Schubert, some by Rossini, 
Salieri, and Paganini; and two by Mozart, including 
a beautiful copy in his own hand of his impressive 
piece in F Minor, written for a musical clock! In order 
to secure these priceless treasures for Germany the 
tntire collection was purchased by the Beethoven scholar, 
Dr. Erich Prieger, of Bonn, for 200,000 marks, with a 
view of ceding the same in the most disinterested 
manner to the German Government for the same sum, 








which has recently been voted accordingly.—Yet another 
precious addition, viz. the original score of Mozart’s 
Le Nozze di Figaro, has been made, according to 
the will of the late music publisher, Fritz Simrock, 
to the rich collection of Mozart autographs, about 220, 
at the Royal Library.—The grave of Mendelssohn at 
the Trinity Cemetery has been restored, and ornamented 
with ivy round the marble cross.—The Klindworth- 
Scharwenka Conservatorium director, Dr. Hugo Gold- 
schmidt—which numbered 372 pupils, with forty-three 
teachers, last term, announces the opening of a dramatic 
class and of another for musical science, under the 
tuition of Professor Dessoir, Dr. Kleefeld, Otto Lessmann 
(the renowned editor and critic), Dr. Leichtentritt, 
and X. Scharwenka. 

Dresden.—Although not without some merit, the music 
to the new two-act opera, The Polish Jew, by Carl Weis, 
produced at the Royal Opera, is out of keeping with the 
gruesome text; and the moderate success it achieved 
was chiefly owing to the impersonation by Scheidemantel 
of the conscience-stricken burgomaster, Mathis. More 
fortunate was Crescenzo Buongiorno’s lyric opera, Gir/s’ 
Hearts, which has been reduced to three acts since its 
first performance at Cassel.—Dellinger’s new operetta, 
Jadwiga, pleased greatly at the Residenz Theatre.— 
A mixed-choral society has been formed, composed of 
the best vocal elements of this musical city, under the 
direction of Waldemar von Baussnern.—The local com- 
poser and critic, Albert Fuchs, has been appointed 
conductor of the Schumann Vocal Academy. 

Leipzig —The famous music publishing firm of C. F. 
Kahnt successor has celebrated its fifty years’ jubilee. 

Cologne.—Ghz/ana, a four-act opera by Dr. Max 
Oberleithner, pupil of the great symphonist Anton 
Bruckner, was produced here with some success. The 
music is written on Wagnerian lines, and is distinguished 
by clever orchestration rather than melodic invention. 

Hamburg.—The publishing firm of J. Schuberth & Co. 
has entered upon the seventy-sixth year since its 
foundation. 

Eisenach.—The grand Beethoven festival, given under 
the direction of the eminent Meiningen conductor, Fritz 
Steinbach, drew an enormous audience, and proved in 
every way a brilliant success. Conspicuous among the 
soloists were C. Halir, who played the great violin 
concerto, and the Scotch pianist, Fréderic Lamond, who 
gave a magnificent interpretation of the “ Emperor” 
Concerto. The charming Rondino for eight wind instru- 
ments had to be repeated. 

Munich.—The financial result of the first season of the 
new Prince Regent Theatre is said to have proved quite 
satisfactory. The same operas will probably be repeated 
next year, with the possible addition of such work or 
works as may not be performed at Bayreuth next summer. 
The Chimney, an operetta by the Viennese composer, 
Ziehrer, has been brilliantly successful at the “ Giartner- 
platz.” 

Stuttgart. — Professor Max Pauer commenced on 
October 14th a series of recitals of Beethoven’s piano- 
forte sonatas, and the Neues Tagdl/att speaks in high 
terms of the manner, both as regards letter and spirit, 
in which the pianist interpreted the master’s music. The 
series, consisting of six weekly concerts, ends on Novem- 
ber 18th; all the sonatas will b2 played with exception 
of Op. 49, Nos. 1 and 2. 

Brunswick.—The fifty years’ jubilee festival concert 
of the Male-Choral Union opened with Max Bruch’s 
chorus with orchestra, “To the Emperor,” in grateful 
acknowledgment of the warm interest bestowed on male- 
choral music by William II., who last summer made a 
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gift of his fine portrait by Franz von Lenbach to the 
Hanoverian Vocal Society. The jubilee performance 
included likewise a very pleasing new chorus, “Songs of 
Youth,” by Court Kapellmeister Riedel, conductor of the 
society, which is likely to acquire many friends. The 
second part was filled by the masterly and powerful 
cantata, “Columbus,” for vocal soli, male chorus, and 
orchestra, by Heinrich Zollner, of Leipzig. 

Darmstadt.—The fifty years’ jubilee of Ph. Schmitt’s 
Academy for Musical Art was celebrated with a festival 
concert, at which inter alia some arrangements for 
eight hands were played by twenty pianists on ten 
pianos. 

Bayreuth.—A local merchant is exhibiting the complete 
proofs of the first edition of the vocal score of the Flyzag 
Dutchman, profusely corrected in Wagner’s own hand. 
The price of about £100 sterling asked seems moderate, 
even as a financial investment ! 

Pyrmont, the well-known Lortzing centre, is preparing 
a several days’ Grieg Festival for the exclusive perform- 
ance of the Scandinavian master’s vocal and instrumental 
works. The “Holberg” suite, the pianoforte concerto, 
the string quartet, the ’cello sonata, the choral works 
“Vor der Klosterpforte,” ‘Landerkennung,” and a 
selection of his lesser known songs will be given. 
But surely the supremely beautiful “Peer Gynt” suites 
should not be absent from the scheme? 

Vienua.—A three-act operetta, Die Debiitantin (First 
Night), by Alfred Zamara, was successfully produced at 
the Carl Theatre—By an order of Gustav Mahler, 
director and conductor of the Imperial Opera, no deputies 
will henceforth be admitted in the orchestra—a very 
proper order, no doubt, from an art point of view.— Bruno 
Walter, of the Berlin Opera, has been appointed con- 
ductor at that house, being the fifth, besides the above 
mentioned G, Mahler.—Archduke Eugen, the enthusi- 
astic musical amateur and art patron, has accepted the 
presidency of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde. 

Graz.—F rom the 26th to 30th July next the sixth festival 
of the German Vocal Union will be celebrated here. 
A specially constructed wooden building will afford 
room for about 7,000 singers and 170 instrument- 
alists. The pit and gallery will hold 2,400 seats, with 
Standing room for 3,100, and 700 seats with standing 
room for 1,700 persons respectively. 

Prague.—The French concert given here by Ed. 
Colonne with his Parisian Band met with such extra- 
ordinary success that he had to promise to repeat his 
visit next year. Czechian politics had no doubt some 
share in this. 

Marienbad.—The house in the Kaiserstrasse, formerly 
called the White Swan, is to receive a bust and tablet in 
memory of Chopin, who stayed there 28th July to 24th 
August, 1836. 

Reichenberg.—At the Synagogue a fine setting of the 
g2znd Psalm for male quartet, with baritone solo by 
Franz Schubert, has been performed, with the Hebrew 
text. The piece, which is generally unknown, and has 
apparently never been performed in public, is included 
in a collection of Hebrew liturgic music, entitled “ Schir 
Zion” (songs of Jerusalem). 

Budapest.—Count Stephen Keglevich, who has resigned 
his post as director of the Royal Opera, will have no 
successor, but the instruction will be placed under the 
administration of the Minister of Public Instruction. 

Paris.—In the Charles Malherbe collection of the 
Paris Conservatoire, an unpublished manuscript of sixteen 
pages, by Robert Schumann, has come to light, written 
as a homage to the revolution in 1848-9. 
three male choruses: “To Arms,” “Black, Red and 





It consists of | 


Gold” (the German colours), and “Song of Liberty.’ 
Singularly enough, although enumerated in Wasielewski’s 
Schumann biography as Op. 65, the work appears never 
to have been performed in public—not even by the 
Dresden Male Choral Society, for which it had been 
written by Schumann, its conductor.—Henri Carré, 
choral director of twenty-five years’ standing at 
the Opéra-Comique, has retired for reasons of health. 
His successor is Henri Biisser, a highly gifted young 
musician, “ Grand Prix de Rome,” who last winter mace 
a very "successful débud as conductor of the Opéra 
Populaire. 

Valence (Dréme).—A monument has been inaugurated 
in memory of the celebrated librettist Louis Gallet. 

Amsterdam.—The new operatic venture ‘‘Amsterdamisch 
Lyrisch Toneel,” founded by Peter Raabe, which had 
been started only for summer performances, has proved 
so successful that there is to be a winter season. 
The rvéfertoire consists chiefly of Mozart’s works, light 
opera and the better class of operettas, as a kind of 
supplement to the Grand Dutch Opera. The ensemmdle, 
both vocal and instrumental, is excellent, and the under- 
taking is secured upon a safe financial basis. 

Scheveningen.—The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Rebicek’ produced an orchestral suite, “ King 
Christian,” by the now well-known Finnish composer 
Jean Sibelius, consisting of a Nocturne, Elegy, Musette, 
Serenade and Ballad, which produced a marked im- 
pression. It is characterised by fine thematic material, 
slightly tinged with Scandinavian colour, masterly poly- 
phony and brilliant orchestration. 

Spa.--A one-act comic opera, Bonhomme Noél, first 
lyrico-dramatic essay of the Brussels violinist Louis 
Hilliers, already favourably known by some smaller works, 
has been successfully produced. The music is light, 
elegant, and free from vulgarity. 

Neuchatel.—J/usic in Switzerland, which is to be the 
official musical journal of that country, has been started, 
under the direction of Jacques Dalcroze, composer and 
professor of harmony at the Geneva Conservatoire. 

Warsaw.—The Musical Society has given a concert 
exclusively devoted to the works of its talented con- 
ductor, Sigismund Noskowski. A symphonic poem, 
“The Steppes,” and a “Fantaisie Montagnarde,” 
charmed in particular by their effective orchestral 
colouring. 

Rome. — Carmelita, a four-act comic opera by Cesarini, 
has been given by a children’s company with great 
success. 

Bergamo.—An opera entitled J/arce/la, by Mario 
Terenghi, although honoured with a prize some eight 
years ago, obtained but very slight success. 

Verona,—-“ The Crucifixion,” a “lyric scene,” by Gius, 
Righetti, has been favourably is ae 

Madrid.—Cleto Zavala’s national heroic prize-opera, 
Marcia, has, notwithstanding the highly dramatic libretto 
by Gonzalo Canto, not achieved the anticipated striking 
success, chiefly in consequence of a very indifferent 
representation and a poor mise-en-scéne. “ Tannhiiuser,” 
“Lohengrin,” “The Flying Dutchman, ” ¢The Ring of 
the Nibelungen,” “ Der Freischiitz,” and “Hiinsel and 
Gretel” are in course of preparation for immediate per- 
formance at the Royal Opera, under the baton of 
Dr. Kunnwald, of Halle, who has been engaged prior 
to his assumption of the conductorship at Frankfort-on- 
Main. 

New York.—The programmes of the third season of 
the Tonkiinstler Society from October 9th, 1900, to 
May 2ist, 1901, are of interest. The programmes con- 
sisted of pianoforte, concerted, and vocal music. At 
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almost every concert a manuscript composition was per- 
formed. Among concerted music we find works unknown 
or seldom heard in London, while modern song com- 
posers were we!l represented. 


OBITUARY. 


HENRY CARTER, who enjoyed considerable reputation 
as organist in the United States, and composer c iefly of 
sacred music.—EMIL G6TZzE, born at Leipzig in 1856, 
celebrated tenor.—VICTOR AIME GROS, director of the 
Conservatoire, founder and conductor of the Symphony 
Concerts, at Lyons, where he was born in  1837.— 
CHARLES VOLCKE, composer and music publisher at 
Lille, formerly professor and musical director at 
Maubeuge.—THEOPHILE VERCKEN, vocal professor at 
Liége, aged 78.—The pianist, GEORG LEITERT, pupil of 
Liszt, died in a lunatic asylum at Dresden.—JOHN PYE, 
pianist, the first pupil who entered the London Royal 
Academy in 1823, aged 90.—JOSEPH WINTER, com- 
poser of operas and other works, chiefly known in 
America, died at Naples, aged 84.—GAETANO FALDA, 
virtuoso and professor of the trumpet and trombone at 
the Conservatorio of Milan, aged 55.—HERMAN Kak- 
STEIN, Royal “ Chamber” musician, aged 78, at Berlin.— 
ERNST SCHMID, co-founder and conductor of the Vienna 
Schubert Male Choral Union, composer of popular choral 
works, aged 67.— HEINRICH WEIDT, grand ducal 
Hessian Court-kapellmeister, composer of operas and 
of some popular songs.—GASTON LHERIE, promising 
pianist, born at Paris 1880.—BORGHI MAMO, the famous 
prima donna, born at Bologna in 1829.—PAUL BURANI 
(Urbain Roucoux) composer of operettas, vaudevilles, 
and light French songs, born in 1845.—MESMAECKER, 
of the Bouffes Parisiens and similar stages, born at 
Brussels in 1826. 





OF SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS, 
SET TO MUSIC 
By A. C. MACKENZIE. 


Op. 50. 
No. 1. When in disgrace (Sonnet xxix.). 
2. The forward violet (Sonnet xcix.). 
3. Shall I compare thee (Sonnet xviii.). 
Augener’s Edition, No. 8941. Price, net, 2s. “ 

“ The music is vocal—that is one pleasant thing I have to say. Happily, 
that’s not all; for one is also impressed by the genuinely human warmth 
of feeling in the music, and the appreciation shown of the poet’s meaning.” — 
The Musical Standard, July 6, 1901. 


London: AUGENER & CO. 








ICTIONARY OF MUSIC. 
By Dr. HUGO RIEM ANN. 
Translated by J. S. SHEDLOCK, B.A. 
Augener’s Edition No, 9200, Royal 8vo. 
Strongly bound in One Volume, net, rss. 


‘Dr. Riemann is a learned and trustworthy writer on musical history, 
technique, and esthetics, and the present Dictionary offers to students a 
com and valuable store for reference. . . . . A reference to a few of the 
chief subjects shows how thoroughly and carefully the work is done. The 
Dictionary should be in the hands of all musical stud "am Scot 


London: AUGENER & CO. 








IECKS, FREDERICK. A Concise Dictionary 


of Musical Terms, to which is prefixed an Introduction to the 
Elements of Music. 


Crown 8vo. Edition No. 9180. Bound, net, as. 6d. 
Introduction to the Elements of Music, separately. 
Edition No. 9180a. Bound, net, 1s. 
AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, and 22, Newgate Street, London. 


ROBERT COCKS & Co. 


(Established 1823), 


6, New Burlington Street, Regent Street, 
LONDON, VV. 





Robert Cocks § Co.’s Pianofortes. 


All Models are Full Compass, Iron-framed, Full Trichord, Check Action 
and constructed with Sostenente Sound-Boards. 


In Black, Walnut, and Rosewood, with Marquetry or Gold 
Chased Panels. 


Class A.... 


i én om mae sc wa wd .. 26 guineas. 
*” I. The ‘‘ Student’s” Piano de jaa oie wa Oe es 
99 Ia, The “ Academy” Piano ove “a ong oe §=30 ” 
» Il. The ‘‘ Universal” Piano one a ows we = 
» III. The “ Boudoir” Piano... si ‘ee via wt a 
» IV. The “ Drawing-Room” Piano din “a ws 





Gerhard Adam’s Pianofortes. 


Awards at the Exhibitions of London, 1851 ; Paris, 1851; London, 1862; 
Vienna, 1873 ; Diisseldorf, 1880 ; Amisterdam, 1883 ; Antwerp, 1885. 
Overstrung,Iron Frame. FullTone. Responsive Touch. 
Moderate Price. 


F. £. Reumann’s Bigh-ciass Pianofortes. 


Awards at the Exhibitions of Vienna, 1873; Hamburg, 1876, 1889; Phila- 
delphia, 1876; Melbourne, 1880, 1888. 


HIGHEST AWARD, CHICAGO, 1893. 


Excellent quality of tone, light and elastic touch, good repetition, first-class 
workmanship and materials. 


Overstrung Uprights : “Cottage,” “Boudoir,” “Concert” Styles, 

Overstrung “Mignon,” “Parlour,” and “Concert” Grands. 

THE “NEUMANN” COTTAGE PIANOS from 45 GUINEAS. 
All Instruments Warranted. 

CASH DISCOUNT OR EASY PAYMENT SYSTEM. 

‘ilustrated Catalogues and Terms Post Free on Application. 


Pianos Tuned in London and Suburbs by yearly contract or 
otherwise. 





ONLY COMPETENT TUNERS EMPLOYED, 


Instruments renovated at moderate cost or allowed for on the 
purchase of new ones. Estimates sent on application. 


Pianos let out on Hire. 


AUGENER & CO. ROBERT COCKS & CO. 








6, New Burlington Street, Regent Street, London, W. 
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ALAESTRA. 


A Collection of Pieces, Sonatas, Suites, and Concert- 
Pieces for 


VIOLIN SOLO WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT 3 
arranged in progressive order, carefully marked and annotated 


BY ERNST HEIM. 


BOOK I. 
Boox Ia oe oe ce $e ee i oe is 
ContTenTs.—4 Pieces on the open strings by Ritter, 
Reinecke, etc., and 7 easy Pieces in the easiest keys, first 
position, by Ritter, Moffat, Aprile, Saint-George, etc. 
Boox me RE Re 
easy Pieces in the easiest ke rst position offat 
Hein, Reece, Aca, . 
Book Ic. SuppLEMENT TO Books AandB.. oe ee 
Piece on the open strings by Bordogni, and 9 easy Pieces 
in the easiest keys by Moffat, Ritter, Concone, Stephen 
Heller, Volkmann, Laubach, etc, 


BOOK II. 


Edition 
Ne. 


114714 


114715 


11471C 


11472a@ Book Ila .,. + ™ as os oe ee os 
ConTEentTs.—Easy Pieces in major and minor keys, and in 

the first position, by Mendelssohn, Ritter, Laubach, and R. 

Hofmann. 

Book IIs 7 oe os oe és oe an ee 
Easy Pieces in major and minor keys, and in the first posi- 

tion, by R. Hofmann, Handel, and L. Nicole. Occurrence 

of easy double-stopping, chords, and easy ornaments, by 

Laubach, Meo, and Haydn. 

Book IIc. SuppLement To Books A and B. 


Pieces by Wolfermanin, Stephen Heller, Tschaikowsky, 
Kreuz, and Kullak. 


114725 


BOOK III. 

Book IIIa _ .. oe oe ee ee ee ee oe 

ContTenTts.—Rather more difficult pieces in the first 
position ; Occurrence of chords, rey 4 and orna- 
ments: 3 Pieces by Saint-George and J. S. Bach. Employ- 
ment of the half position: 3 y Gurlitt, Reinecke, 
and Scotson Clark. 
Book IIIs... oo se oe oe ee a0 ee 

Employment of the half position: 2 Pieces by Dolmetsch 
and Schubert. Second my nod changing from first to 
second position: 4 Pieces by Crescentini, Boccherini, Scotson 
Clark, and Senaillé, 
Book IIIc. SuppLemENT To Books A and B ie es 

Pieces by Wolfermann, Scotson Clark, Nicole, Kullak, 
Loeschhorn, and A. Krug. 


BOOK IV. 


1eces 


114736 
11473¢ 


Book IVa we 


Pieces up to the third position ; change between the first and 
third position without Portamento: Pieces by J. S. Bach and 
Veracini. Change between first and third positions with Porta- 
po : Pieces > Mathilde Heim-Brem, Strelezki, and Ignaz 

chner. 
Book 1VB oe ee °° oo ee ee oe oe 

Pieces up to the third position ; change between the first, 
second, and third positions: Pieces by Gurlitt, Haydn, and 
Ignaz Lachner. Change between the half, first, second, and 
third positions : Pieces by Handel and Mendelssohn, 

Book IVc. SuprLEMENT To Books A and B oe oe 

Pieces by F. David, A. Jensen, De Bériot, H. Ries, and 
N. W. Gade. 


BOOK V. 
11475@ 


Book Va oe oo ee se - oe ee oe 
Pieces with change from first to fourth position, by Lachner, 

Gurlitt, Hofmann, and Moffat. Piece with change from first 

to fifth position, by Lully. 

Book Ve + “ah “Soohich, br''Sookt, Geslinient 

ieces up to the position, by Spo eminiani 

Mozart, and Handel. : ’ ; 

Book Vc. SuppLEMENT TO Books A and B.. oe 
Pieces by Liszt, Jensen, Heller, Gade, and David. 


BOOK VI. 


114756 


11475¢ 


Book VIa - s a Ss oe bs oe 
Pieces up to the sixth position, by Max Brauer, C. Gurlitt, 
and J. S. Bach. 
174765 Book Vis fe ae ~ a ab ¥ ee 0 
Pieces up to the seventh position, by E. Thomas, R. 
Orlando Morgan, and J. Hoffmann. 
11476c Book VIc. SuppLEMENT TO VIA andB.. + oe ‘aw 
Pieces by C. Ersfeld, C. Gurlitt, B. Molique, M. Hauser, 
and A. Strelezki. 


114764 





; PALAESTRA (continued) : 

aa “aad BOOK VII. 

11477@ Book VIIa .. oe imc etme ee ait 
Pieces up to the thirteenth position by A, Strelezki, P. 

Rode, de Angelis, and A, Moffat, 

a, Ce a 
Pieces up to the thirteenth position by Beethoven, 

Baillot, de Angelis, and G, Papini. 

Book VIIc. Suprptement To Books a and B .. 


114775 


11477¢ 


Pieces by Molique, Mazas, and de Bériot. 
BOOK VIII. 


Book VIIIa es se ais oe a & 
Concert Piece with employment of staccato, by Spohr. 
Concert pieces with employment of springing bow, by Bach 
and Paganini. 
Book VIIIs .. ° ee oe - es ee - 
Concert pieces with octave passages by Noskowski and 
Coleridge-Taylor, Concert Pieces with double-stop and 
chord passages by Beethoven and J. Hoffmann. 
Book VIIIc. SuppLEMENT To Books A and B ee 


_ Concert Pieces by David, Vieuxtemps, Sauret and 
iawsk’, 


114784 
114785 


11478¢ oe 
Wien- 
BOOK IX. 

Book IXa_.. oe se se ee oe ee oo 
Concert Sonatas in classical style by Leclair and Tartini. 

Book IXs_.. ee os ee ne ee oe 
Concert Pieces in modern style by Ernst and Spohr. 

Book IXc,_ Supplement To Books AandB.. 


Concert Pieces in modern style by Wieniawski, ‘Nicodé, 
and Vieuxtemps. 
BOOK X. 


Book Xa os ee oe - oe oe ee ° 
Concert Pieces in the Polyphonic style by Bach and Ernst. 
Book Xé oe ee ee es os oe ee a 
Concert Pieces in the virtuoso style by Ernst and Paganini. 
Book Xc. SurrLEMENT TO Books a and B.. ° 


Concert Pieces in the virtuoso style by Moszkowski and 
Vieuxtemps, 


11480a 
114805 


11480¢ 


The ‘‘ Palaestra” is intended to go hand in hand with Heim's “ Gradus 
ad Parnassum,” To each book of the ‘‘ Gradus’’ there is a corresponding 
one of the ‘‘ Palaestra.” 


‘The pieces in These tomes, dealing with the fourth and fifth positions, 
are both useful and attractive. Classical as well as modern composers are 
duly represented, so that Lully, Bach, Handel, and Mozart are found in 
company with Spohr, Gade, Liszt, and other moderns, and, age notwith- 


standing, present a strong and healthy appearance.”—Daily Telegraph, 
October 13th, 1899. 


“We have ape noticed the earlier books of the ‘ Palaestra’ series of 
ieces for violin solo with pianoforte accompaniment, edited by E. Heim. 
jooks VIIIa, VIIIs, and VIIIc have recently appeared, containing Concert 

Pieces, among them the expressive Adagio from Spohr’s Ninth Concerto ; 

Beethoven’s Romance; Bach’s Preludio from his Sixth Sonata, with 

Schumann's pianoforte accompaniment, which, though clever, would never- 

theless scarcely have commended itself to Bach; also Paganini’s formidable- 

looking Moto Perpetuo. The student has, however, been gradually led up 
to these pieces, This comprehensive series, when completed, will prove 

most valuable to students,”—A th N ber roth, 1900. 


London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. 








Edition Jiirgenson, 


P. TSCHAIKOWSKY. 


Sympuony No. 1. Full Score, 5 Rb. 
Orchestral Parts, 12 Rb,; Extras, each 1 Rb. 
Piano Solo, 3 Rb. ; Piano Duet, 4 Rb. 
Sympuony No. 3. Full Score, 6 Rb. 
Orchestral Parts, 14 Rb. ; Extras, each 1 Rb. 
Piano Solo, 3 Rb. ; Piano Duet, 5 Rb. 
Sympuony No. 4. Full Score, 9 Rb. 
Orchestral Parts, 15 Rb. ; Extras, each x Rb. 
Piano Solo (in the press). Piano Duet, 5 Rb. ; 
2 Pianos, 8 Hands, 8 Rb. 
Sympenony No. 5. Full Score, 8 Rb. 
Orchestral Parts, 17 Rb. ; Extras, each 1 Rb. 
Piano Solo, 4 Rb. ; Piano Duet, 5 Rb. ; 2 Pianos 8 Hands, 8 Rb. 
Sympuony No. 6. (Pathétique.) Full Score, 9 Rb. 
Orchestral Parts, 20 Rb. ; Extras, each 1 Rb. 35. 
Piano Solo (Pachulski), 3 Rb. ; Piano Duet, 5 Rb. ; 2 Pianos, 
4 Hands, 8 Rb. ; 2 Pianos, 8 Hands, 7 Rb. 


Moscou: P. JURGENSON. 


London: AuGenerR & Co., Novetto & Co., Lrp., 
Breirkopr & HAkerRTEsL, 
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Augener’s Edition No. 6126. 


TUDIES IN PART-PLAYING 
for the Pianoforte, by 


ERNEST FOWLES. 


Price, net, 2s. 6d. 


A most original and valuable volume to pianoforte students. The 
author has prepared the various sections and arranged them in the order in 
which they appear as the result of his personal experience in the training of 
the average student, ‘for whom, emphatically, the exercises are designed.’ 
Quoting Ernest Fowles’s own words from his Preface, ‘ The following pages 
were originally prepared for the writer’s pupils, but he now sends them out 
into a larger world in the earnest hope that they will be helpful to many 
art-workers in their struggles to gain that intelligent musical insight, that 
broader view of their beautiful art, which is the sure outcome of sincere 
stu Sy in the immortal pages of Sebastian Bach.’ ‘That is rather an ornate 
way of expressing oneself; but it does not affect the value of Ernest 
Fowles’s work. Pianoforte students should certainly obtain for themselves a 
copy of ‘Studies in Part-playing.’ Such a work has long been wanted.” — 
Musical Standard, October 12th, 1901. 

‘*We commend the notice of these excellent Studies to all teachers of the 
pianoforte. Mr. Fowles has carefully prepared his various sections, and 
‘arranged them in the order in which they appear as the result of personal 
experience in the training of the average student’; those of exceptional 
ability demand, of course, exceptional treatment. There are exercises in 2, 
3. and 4 parts, and each difficulty is properly explained ; the studies them- 
selves are short, and all phrased and fingered ; and it should be noted that 
many are extracts from works with the name of the composer attached.”’— 
Monthly Musical Record, September, 1gor. 


*~RAHAM MOORE’S 
Op. 50. Deux Morceaux pour Piano 


No. 1. Mélodie Slave 
No. 2. Caprice Slave 


" 6 





* “a 38. 
“One is glad to observe that the composer has given us more colour and 
substance in this Op. 50 than he has in his earlier pianoforte solos. His 
second (separate) piece is entitled ‘Caprice Slave.’ This distinctly con- 
scientious piece of work is admirably effective, even brilliant.”—Musica/ 
Standard, October rath, 1901. 

“The first of these two pieces is based on a melody of great charm and 
refinement, qualities which are enhanced by the setting. Itis so easy to 
spoil a good musical thought by too elaborate an accompaniment, by clever 
though forced harmonies. Here we find taste and skill both as regards 
rhythm and harmony, but nothing to weaken or obscure the melody. The 
‘ Caprice Slave’ is delightfully fresh and lively, the kind of piece that would 
tempt a player to make his fingers move nimoly over the keyboard, and to 
phrase with special delicacy. In these two pieces Mr. Moore was happy in 
his selection of subject matter ; the writing for the instrument too is showy, 
yet never commonplace." —The Monthly Musical Record, October, 1901. 
AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street; 6, New Burlington Street, W. ; 

and 22, Newgate Street, London, E.C 





R. HUGO RIEMANN’S 
OLD CHAMBER MUSIC. 
Vol. II. just published. 
Edition No. 5392. 


(A’te Kammermusik). A selection of Canzones, Sonatas, etc. (da 
chiesa and da camera), for strings alone, or with a thorough- 
bass, by composers of tne 17th and 18th centuries; edited ands. d. 
arranged, Book II. in score... ps - net 2— 


‘* Book II. of ‘Old Chamber Music’ (in score) contains some interesting 
music by ten composers of the 17th and 18th centuries. ‘The series wil! 
consist, as in the present case, of a selection of Canzones, Sonatas, etc., for 
strings alone or with a thorough-bass, edited and arranged by Dr. Hugo 
Riemann. One has to thank Dr. Riemann and Augener and Co., tne 
publishers, for the opportunity they now give everyone of becoming familia: 
with the good music of some two centuries back. So much of it has been 
hitherto almost inaccessible to the ordinary music-lover."—The Musica/ 
Standard, October, 1go1. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch; 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


INCIDENTAL MUSIC TO 
: | | EROD.” Suite for Orchestra by 
S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. Op. 47:— 
(No. 1, Processional; 2, Breeze-scene ; 3, Dance; 4, Finale.) 
‘Transcribed by the Composer. 
6105 Pianoforte Solo oe 
6880 Pianoforte Duet... 


N.B.—Full score and orchestral parts may be had on hire 
from the publishers. 


london; AUGENER & CO. 


. “- oe net 2 


a 


wee ae “ . » 2 





| <casiadhaiaaadl EDITION.—NOVELTIES. 
SEPTEMBER, 1901. 


Net. 
No. PIANOFORTE SOLO. S. a 
30z2t MOSZKOWSKI. Op. 65, No. 3. Habanera... 
3022 —— Op. 66. 3 Pensées tugitives 
298t OESTEN, 


2974@ SINDING. Op. 32, No.1, Marche grotesque we 
29774,5—— Op.6% 5 Pieces a ‘ 2 books, each 
( 


Tt 
TH. Instructive Pieces (Ruthard ) eas ow 
I 
oe 2 
Book I. Impromptu, Canto funé :re, Scherzetto.) 


won en 


(Book II. Danse ancieane, Capriccio.) 
3003 STOJOw.KI. Op. 24. 5 Polnische idyllen ... ane a 
(Einsamkeit. Auf zur Ernte! Dorftoquette. 
‘Tanz-Vision. Fest-Nachklinge.) 


PIANOFORTE DUETS. 


2937 BEER-WALBRUNN. Op, 22. Deutsche Suite... «- 2 9 
(Vorspiel, Elegie, Lied, Reigen.) 


2986 SAINT-SAENS. Ballet Music ... set ace “_ « 4 
(Henry VIII., Samson and Dalila, Etienne Marcel, 
Aseanio.) 


2 PIANOS, 4 HANDS. 
2771 WAGNER. Kaisermarsch (Kleinmichel) 


ORGAN. 


3002 BACH, W. F. Concerto in p minor (Griepenkerl) ... oe 
2993 NICHOLL, H. W. Op. 33. Book II., 3 Preludes and Fugues 


one oe -- 2 2 


1 § 

22 

2994¢ —— Op. 35, No.3. Prelude and Fugue in b flat 22 

2999 —— Up.4e. Symphonic Sonata in aA minor ... oe wo 39 

32084, REGER, M,. Op. 59. 12 Pieces. oe 2 Books, eacn 2 « 
(Book I. Prelude, Pastorale, Intermezzo, Canon, 


Toccata, Fugue.) . 
(Book II. Kyrie Eleison, Gloria in Excelsis, Bene- 
dictus, Capriccio, Melodia, Te Deum.) 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


2920. GRIEG. Lyric Pieces, from Op. 57 and 65 (Sitt) 
(Gade, Ilusion, Im Balladenton, Salon.) 


: 
~ 
oo 


29706 PLEYEL. Op. 48. 6 Duos with and Violin ad Zid. ... r 8 
1095 RODE. Concerto No. 1 in p minor (Hermann) ° r 8 
2976 SINDING. Op. 60. Concerto No. 2 in p major . 3 3 
3x06 =STOJOWSKI. Op. 20. Romance on 1 8 
2 VIOLINS AND PIANO. 
2954¢ CLASSICAL PIECES. Vol. III. eve . - 22 
29706 PLEYEL. Op. 48. 6 Duos eee ° 1 8 
SONGS. 

2958 BACH-FRANZ. 9g Tenor-Arien. CG. . a & 4 
29584 —— gBass-Arien. GCG. ... ‘ao eo we - ws § 3 
30097, BRAHMS. 0 wiisst’ich doch den Weg zuriick. 2. and G. 


high, low,each 1 1 
ORCHESTRA. 


jour. GRETRY—MOTTL. Biallet-Suite: Drei Tanzstiicke aus 
Grétry’s Ballet ‘*‘ Céphale et Procris,” bearbeitet von Felix 


Mottl. 
(1. Tambourin. 2. Menuetto. 3. Gigue.) 
Score one _ we ae eee oe ore in = 
Quintet string parts... oe eee “ we CCH 8 3 
Wind instruments we ose oe eve ese we 1 — 
2975 SINDING. Op. 60. Concerto No. 2 in p for Violin and 
Orchestra. 
Score, 8vo. ooo ‘en eve oo eve exe we 16 — 
Quintet string parts... coe eee exe -. each « 8 
Wind instruments _ o des ove eee 12 
3004 STOJOWSKI. Op. 21. Symphony in v minor, 
Score ‘ ove coe ove eee wi ove ww. 20 — 
Quintet string parts... <o ww we -. each 2 6 
Wind instruments ote “s ove eee “s eo. 23 — 


To be had of the Sole Agents : — 


AUGENER & CO., London ; 199, Regent Street, W., and 22, Newgate 
Street, E.C. ; and of all Music-Seilers in Town and Country. 











power SONNETS BY SHAKESPEARE, 
with a German Version by F. BopENsTEDT, 
SET TO MUSIC 
By C. HUBERT H. PARRY. 


No. 1. When in disgrace (Sonnet xxix.) 
2. Farewell! thou art too dear (Sonnet Ixxxvii.) 
3. Shall I compare thee (Sonnet xviit.) 
4. When to the sessions of sweet silent thought (Sonnet xxx.) 
Price, net, 2s, 
London : AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. ; 
6, New Burlington Street, W. ; and 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
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OVELTIES of 
AUGENER & CO. 


published within the last quarter. 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS (& 2 mains). 


BACH, J. S, Arrangements by Eric Kuhlstrom, C. :— 
Sarabande from the first French Suite ‘ 
Siciliano from the 4th Violin Sonata 
Siciliano from the 2nd Flute Sonata 


BARTON, HORACE. Pianoforte Works :— 
Barcarolle ae xe 
Melody in a flat 
Polonaise 3 
Romance . 

Rondo scherzando 
Sonata .. ™ 
Valse brillante 
Valse caprice ... 


BERENS, H. 6 fhendes enfantines (0. Thimer) C. net 


COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. Incidental Music to 
“Herod”: Suite for Orchestra, Op. 47. Tran- 
scribed by the Composer (No. 1, Processional ; 
2, Breeze-scene ; 3, Dance; 4, Finale) ... net 

— Danse Négre, from ‘‘ African Suite,” Op. 35 net 


CONRADI. Heart’s Darling. Serenade. 


Transcribed by Scotson Clark 
” », Edouard Dorn 


FOWLES, ERNEST. Studies in Part- ini C. net 


GOUNOD. March and Soldiers’ Chorus (Fanfare et 
Choeur des Soldats) from ‘‘ Faust,” transcribed 
by Eric Kuhlstrom, C. Bi S : 

The same. Concert edition. C, 


GURLITT, C. 39 Melodious Pieces for Beginners. 
Op. aay, Cu... es Ee se net 


HELLER, STEPHEN. 24 Studies (Nouvelles 
Etudes), Op. go (O. Thiimer), C net 

HOLBROOKE, <n — a on ‘‘ Three Blind 
Mice,” Op. 4, No. 


HORVATH, G, 10 technical and melodic studies 
(Technisch-melodische Etiiden). Op. 39. C. net 


KIEL, F, 12 Canons, 
—— 4 Two-part Fugues, 


Edition 
Number, 


net 
net 


Onn GC iw. 
Op.ro. C. 


KIRCHNER, F, Humoreske, Op, 881. C, 
—— Hunting Song. Op. 890. C. és 


KUHLSTROM, ERIC, THE PRIMULA SERIES OF 
PIANOFORTE ALBUMS, A collection of Original 
Pieces and Exercises for Small Hands and in Easy 
Keys, leading up to the difficulty of Clementi’s 
first Sonatina in C, selected, edited and partly 
arranged by Eric Kuhlstrom. C, ;— 

Book I. 80 Exercises for use in the most elemen- 
tary stages of Pianoforte Playing net 

50 elementary Original Pieces (without 

octaves) net 
Book III. 45 Original ‘Pieces (without octaves) net 


ee a . a d'écume, Fantaisie-Etude. 
rranged in bri 7 et not difficult, style b 
O. Thiimer. C. “ er . 
LISZT, FR. Schubert's Lieder. ieee C3 
No, 29. The Trout (Die Forelle). Revised and 
fingered by O. Thiimer __... a Wes ne 


MERKEL, G. 
(O. Thiimer) C obs 

— Albumbla: iter Op. 1. OC 

MOORE, GRAHAM P. Deux Morceaux, Op, so. C: — 


No. 1. Mélodie Slave 
2. Caprice Slave 


3 Lieder ohne Worte, 


Op, 2 
ss net 
net 


floall itl 





Novelties of Augener & Co. 
published within the last quarter (continued). 


“ Pianoforte Solos (continued). 

NEW SCHOOL OF STUDIES. A Collection of 
Progressive Studies in all styles, from the most 
elementary up to concert standard; selected, 
edited and fingered by O. Thiimer. C, :— 

Book I. Preliminary Grade (44 Studies by C. 
Gurlitt, Bertini, ppt Lemoine, and 
Duvernoy) _... wo. ~=—s et 

Book II. Elementary Grade (34 Studies by Kohler, 
Czerny, Gurlitt, Lemoine, Burgmiiller, Bertini, 
Loeschhorn, and M. Lee) ... dive see OE 


Book III. Higher Elementary Grade. Series I. (24 
Studies by Duvernoy, Czerny, E. Pauer, Loesch- 
horn, Gurlitt, Lemoine, am, — = 
Bertini) see 

Book IV. Higher Elementary Grade. Series IL 
(25 Studies by Duvernoy, Czerny, Bertini, Stre- 
lezki, Mayer, Hiinten, Heller, Burgmiiller) net 

Book Va, Lower Intermediate Grade. Series I. 
(20 Studies by Czerny, Duvernoy, Bertini, Loesch- 
horn, A. Krug, E. Pauer, and Heller) net 

Book Vé, Lower Intermediate Grade. Series I. 
(20 Studies by Heller, Czerny, Duvernoy, Kalk- 
brenner, Burgmiiller, Laubach, Bertini, A. 
Schmitt, Berens, Loeschhorn, and E. Pauer) net 

Book VIa. Lower Intermediate. Grade Series II. 
(18 Studies by Czerny, E. Pauer, Loeschhorn, 
A. Schmitt, KGhler, Bertini, Strelezki, J. Schmitt, 
Kalkbrenner, Laubach, Heller, and Moszkowski) 

ret 

Book VI4, Lower Intermediate Grade. Series II. 
(16 Studies by Czerny, Bertini, A, Schmitt, Heller, 
Kalkbrenner, E. Pauer, Bennett, and Loeschhorn) 

net 

Book VIIa, Intermediate Grade. SeriesI. (15 
Studies by Czerny, A. Schmitt, Concone, 
Loeschhorn, J. S. Bach, Berens, and Heller) net 

Book VIIJ. Intermediate Grade. Series I. (16 
Studies by Bach, Bertini, Concone, Czerny, Heller, 
Kalkbrenner, Loeschhorn jand J. Schmitt) net 


NEW LARGE NOTE PIANOFORTE SCHOOL 
for Small Children. (Initiatory to larger Piano- 
forte Schools.) £. .... “y cae 

PAUER, E, 24 Short Preludes in all major and 
minor keys. C. iss is a 


RAFF, J. Angela's last day in ra Convent. A 
cycle of epico-lyric Fragments. Op. 27. C. net 


REINECKE, CARL. Leichte Clavierstiicke. 
Pieces, suitable as first lessons. Op. 252. C. 

STUDIES AND PIECES contained in the Syllabus 
of the Associated Board of the Royal Academy of 
Music and the Royal College of Music for Local 
Examinations in Music, 1902, Uniform with the 
Examination Volumes in Augener's Edition for 
1891-1901. 
In eleven volumes, C. 


66066 


66074 


66076 


Easy 
net 


each, net 


PIANOFORTE DUETS 


COLERIDGE- ‘TAYLOR, S. Incidental Music to 
‘*Herod"’: Suite for Orchestra, Op. 47. Tran- 
scribed by the C ay md (No. 1, Processional ; 

2, Breeze-scene ; 3, Dance; 4, Finale) net 


KUHLSTROM, ERIC. THE PRIMULA SERIES OF 
PIANOFORTE ALBUMS, A collection of Original 
Pieces and Exercises for Small Hands and in Easy 
Keys, leading up to the difficulty of Clementi's 
first Sonatina in Cc, selected, edited and partly 
arranged by Eric Kuhlstrom. C. :—- 


Book V. Thirty-two Pianoforte Duets net 


5885 
6963¢ REINECKE, C, Miniature Sonata, in B minor, C, net 
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Novelties of Augener & Co. 

published within the last quarter (continued). 

Edition 
umber. 


ORGAN. 
LEMARE, EDWIN H. Cecilia, A series of tran- 
scriptions :— 
No. 8 A. Strelezki. Nocturno in A 
» 9. —— Barcarolle... 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


DE-ANGELIS, G. Petite Légende ... 
— Biondina. Mélodie. Op.10 ... ‘ns 


DIABELLI, A. Sonatina in G, Edited by Emile 
Thomas se ove we ae 


GOUNOD, C. L’Angelus, Melody. se et - 
Cornelius Gurlitt —... 
—— Minuet, arranged by Comelius Gurlitt . 


JENSEN, G, BoleroinD minor .. . 


MOFFAT, A, Six hes Same intended for Rapp 
Violinists e 


PAGANINI, N. Moto ee revised by Ernst 
Heim 
Violin part separately ove ove on net 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


BORCH, GASTON. Suite norvégienne. A Day in 

the Mountains, Op. 22, 
qoiza - Orchestral score... ie ide we” et 
7o12d Orchestral parts... waa ie we wae 


COLERIDGE - TAYLOR. 


Danse Négre from 
‘* African Suite.” Op. 35. 
61004 Orchestral score... ded ah «i 


61000 Orchestral parts... eco “a we 


HEIM, ERNST. ARENA. A Collection of Duets for 
2 Violins, arranged in progressive order, carefully 
marked and annotated. 


118012 BooklIa. First position, Easy duets in the most 
frequently used sa 7 Blumenthal, Kalliwoda, 
and Mazas_ ass ooo = et 


11802a Book IIa. First cushion a pumn in major 
and minor (occurrence of easy double-stopping 
and chords) by C. Gurlitt, Kalliwoda, Pleyel, and 
Mazas ... «oo = 

11803@ Book IIIa, Easy ute with sina between first 
and second positions, by Geminiani, Mazas, 
C. G. Miiller, and Blumenthal _... <e * et 

118042 Book IVa. Duets up to the third position 7 - 
Gurlitt, Ignaz Lachner, and Viotti aes 


RIES, H, Progressive Duets for 2 Violins, revised 
and fingered by Ernst Heim :— 
56292 Book I. First position. Easy double-stopping. 
5629 Book II. First and second positions. 
s629¢ Book III. Up to third position. 
5629¢ Book IV. Upto sixth position. 
5629¢ Book V. Upto seventh position. 
5629/-i Books VI.-IX. In all positions. 4 Books, 
9 Books each, net 


5332 RIEMANN, DR. HUGO. Old Chamber Music 
(Alte Kammermusik). A selection of Canzones, 
Sonatas, etc. (da chiesa and da camera), for 
strings alone, or with a thorough-bass, by com- 
posers of the 17th and 18th centuries ; edited and 
arranged. Book II. in score 


net 2 — 





Novelties of Augener & Co. 


published within the last quarter (continued), 
Edition 
Number. 


VOCAL. 


ABT, F. If Thou should’st ask while dreaming. 
(Wenn du im Traum wirst fragen). (G., 672) net 

—— I love thee. dear. ‘‘ Verlegenheit” 
In D flat (Germania, 661) ... : 

In B flat (Germania, 662) .. + 

— The Neckar and Rhine ‘(Am " Neckar, 

am Rhein). (G., 670) : 

—- In Silent Night (In dunkler Nacht) (G., 671) 


BACHE, F. EDWARD. Fortunio’s Song net 
Reverie. Song .. net 
BARTON, HORACE, An hour with thee. Song. net 


BAUMGARTNER, W. Tis still the time of the roses 
(‘‘ Noch sind die Tage der Rosen"’). Song. 

In c (Germania, 663) __... <6 a 

In B flat (Germania, 664)... _ ony AR 


CONRADI, A. Heart's darling under the vine- 
spread roof. eet es for two tenors 
and two basses. &. & G ae et 

The same, as a Song :— 
No. 1, in Cc (Germania, No. 665). ae 
»» 2, in A flat (Germania, No 666) va, ae 

GOUNOD, C. Song of the Bell (L’Angelus). Ar- 
ranged for 2 female voices with Pianotorte accom- 
paniment by H. Heale pe ie ar Oe 

—— The Sun comes forth. Minuet, arranged for 2 
female voices, with pianoforte by H. Heale. net 


HORROCKS, A. E. Six Action Songs. The words 
by May Gillington. In Staff and Tonic Sol-fa 
Notation net 

— The Return of "May. Trio for female voices net 


KUCKEN, F. The Young Recruit. Children’s 
Song (Germania, 702) net 
— Tears. ‘‘ Die Thrine” (Germania, 703) net 


MARCHANT. Six two-part Songs (for Female 
voices) . 

4103a Spring-song ... ove aes ded os 
4103 The Streamlet.. as i eve ey =e 
4103¢ Summer-song .. eve ee ove Pa 
4103d Companions ees we ove | Ret 
4103¢ When the world’s asleep << pe on | 
4103f Ye merry elves “ “ prs |= Ret 


MENDELSSOHN, ‘*Consume them all, Lord 
Sabaoth,”’ from ‘‘ St. Paul” (Bass Songs, 71). net 
— Recit: ‘‘Il go onmy w ay,’ "and Arioso: *‘ For 
the mountains shall depart,” from ‘‘ Elijah” (Bass 
Songs, No, 72) “a ove cis. Oe 


MOFFAT, ALFRED. The tinny of Ireland: 
200 Irish Songs, adapted to their traditional airs ; 
arranged for voice with Pianoforte accompaniment, 
and supplemented with historical notes. Second 
Edition. Bound, net, 6s. In papercover. net 

SCHUBERT. The Questioner (‘‘ Der sreantine y 
Song in B flat (Germania, 748)... net 

SCHUMANN, R. Row dared here. _ Song. (G., 
747) wwe a 


BOOKS ON MUSIC. 
9183 PROUT, EBENEZER. Counterpoint: Strict and 
Free. Seventh Edition, with Analytical Index, 
Bound, net 


g:82a —— Key to the Exercises in ‘‘ Harmony: Its 
Theory and Practice.” Fifth Edition. Bound, net 





AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, London, 
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OVELTIES 


published on 
November rst, 1901, by 


AUGENER & CO., 199, REGENT STREET, W., 
and 22, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). 
BEAZLEY, J. C. The Marionettes’ Ball. A sketch. 


8303* HANDEL ALBUM, Containing 36 Pianoforte solos 
and duets arranged for small hands. Selected, 
arranged, and revised by E, Pauer. With illus- 
trated biography. C. Bound ies ovo, NOt 


KUHLSTROM, ERIC. THe temieca SERIES OF 
PIANOFORTE ALBuMs, A collection of Original 
Pieces and Exercises for Small Hands and in 
Easy Keys, leading up to the difficulty of 
Clementi’s first Sonatina in C, selected, edited and 
partly arranged by Eric Kuhlstrom. C. :— 





Edition 
Number 


5884 Book IV. 50 Preludes and Studies . neon, met 
— Datsy Cuatns, A collection of easy Pianoforte 
Pieces, varying in difficulty from Clementi’s 1st 
Sonatina in c up to Mozart's easy Sonata in Cc 
major (intended as a sequel to Kuhlstrom’s Primula 
Series of Albums of very easy original pieces), C. 
Series I. :— 
1. Reinecke. ‘March ... 
2. Brunner. Softly slumbering’ 
3. Brunner. Ring dance 
4. Gurlitt. Waltz .. sion 
5. Taubert. Dancing water- nixies sae 
6. Taubert. Aria ‘ ose 
7. Loeschhorn. Ina boat ... 
8. André. Rondino an sie 
LYSBERG, C. B. Idyll. - is in A flat, Revised 
by O. Thiimer. C. . sie 
MERRICK, FRANK, Temnedin te 5 B minor 
NEW SCHOOL OF STUDIES. A collection of 
Progressive Studies in all styles, from the most 
elementary up to concert standard; selected, 
edited and fingered by O. Thiimer. C. :— 
6608a@ Book VIIIa, Intermediate Grade, Series II. 12 
Studies by Czerny, Doehler, Hiinten, Kalkbreaner, 
Loeschhorn, and Steibelt ... a Ct 
6397 SCHYTTE, L. 8 melodious eis (Melodische* 
Skizzen). Op. 129. C. net 
(1, Dreams of Youth ; 2, Solitude ; 3, Effrontery ; 
4, Shepherd and Shepherdess ; 5, Leisure 
Hour ; 6, Recollections of the Ball ; 7, Strife; 
8, Harlequin and Columbine.) 
STATKOWSKI, R. Piéces caractéristiques. hed 27: 
No. 1. Mazur., 
2, Krakowiak . es 
8452 TAYLOR, FRANKLIN, Japanese Melodies. 
6 transcriptions eke i 
TIVOLI, A. BEVAN DE. Two Melodies. (No. 1, 
Shadow and Sunlight; No. 2, Fallen Leaves) 
—— Vain Regrets. Valse de salon ee ae 
TOFFT, A. Deux Danses asiatiques, Piéces de 
Concert. Op. 31. 
6453@ No. 1. Danse chinoise .., ves a 
64536 2. Danse persane... in ( 


PIANOFORTE DUET. 

GOUNOD. March and Soldiers’ Chorus (Fanfare et 
Cheeur des Soldats) from ‘ Faust,” transcribed 
by Eric Kuhlstrom ae 

VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 
6100d COLERIDGE - TAYLOR, Danse Negre, from 
African Suite.” Op. 35... . net 


HOFMANN, R. _Potpourris. Favourite melodies 
from classical and modern we and oratorios : 
544s¢c GOUNOD. “Faust” ,., “ ae 


eae le ee 


BEESAGS. 


I 


NOUVEAUTES 


(Nova) publiées 
le rer Novembre, 1901, chez 


6 





Novelties (conti nued)— 
Violin and Pianoforte (continued)— 

Edition 

Number. 
SAURET, E. Souvenir d’Orient. 6 Morceaux, Op. 63: 
116944 Book I, Souvenir de Constantinople, Danse et 
Ronde ... a ba ad hes vest 
116944 Book II. La Revue, Gondoliera et A Péra... _net 
STRELEZKI, A. Menueta l’antique, en mi bémol... 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


7255 GURLITT, C. Third Trio (im le‘chteren Style). 


Op. 171. For piano, violin, and violoncello net 

5445 —— R. Potpourri, ‘‘ Faust” ee 
For violin solo ... net 
8 For two violins ... ae ico OO 
C. For violin and pianoforte ex nig, Va 
D. For two violins and pianoforte <3) 
£. For violin, violoncello, and pianoforte net 
H. For flute, violoncello, and pianoforte net 
/. For flute and pianoforte ae «oe 
XK. For flute solo... see +2 we =r Met 

Q. For two violins, tenor, violoncello, 

and pianoforte ues net 
R. For violin, tenor, violoncello, and piano net 
S. For violin, tenor, and pianoforte ae) 
Extra string and flute parts ... each net 
7165 KREUZ, E. Prize quintet for two violins, viola, 


Op. 49... net 
for violoncello, 


violoncello, and horn (or viola), 
LIDDLE, S. Song without words, 


with pianoforte accompaniment 
VOCAL. 
BENNETT, W. STERNDALE, ‘“ Dawn, gentle 
flower”... net 


DEFESCH, W. “Ah, thy sweet coquettish face" 


(D'un visetto lusinghier gl’occhi). Canzonetta, 
arranged by Alfred Moffat ... i” 
——- Dorilla (Tu fai la superbetta), Song, arranged 
by Alfred Moffat ee <7 
GARDINER, VIOLET. Jasmine. Song aw me 
—— Mimosa. Song eae «- we 
MELLOR, GRACE E, The Little Dustman (Sand- 
minnchen). Song ... me 
PERGOLESI. Love Song (Liebestied), arranged by 
Alfred Moffat cs 
4922 PITT, PERCY. The Sorrows of W rerther, for Alto, 
tenor, and two basses. Op, 10, No.2 ... net 
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